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ABSTRACT 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Documentation plays a key role in the growth and development of a project. It 
provides an opportunity to collect data and to synthesize the information in a way that will 
guide the further development and management of the project. Documentation provides a 
basis upon which project participants can make informed decisions by using the 
information that has been collected, become reflective through self-analysis of the data, 
and promote { roject goals and accomplishments by sharing the reports of what it does. 

The Ford Foani^Ation initiated tiie Urban Mathematics Collaborative (UMC) project in 
1985 to improve mathematics education in inner-city schools and to identify new models 
for meeting the ongoing professional needs of teachers. Between February, 1985, and 
September, 1986, the Foundation awarded grants totaling over $6 million for the 
establifhinent of mathematics collaboratives in eleven urban sites: Cleveland, Durham, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Otieans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. 

The Urban Mathematics Collaborative (UMC) Lfocumentation Project, under ihe 
direction of Professor Thomas Romberg at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, fulfilled 
an important role in the UMC project through collecting, managing, and interpreting data 
to record the development and operation of each of the collaboratives, and by providing a 
broad perspective of the UMC project as a whole. The high value placed on 
documentation over the five years of the project was a significant factor in tracking the 
success of the individual collaboratives and integrating their achievement into a coherent 
record of the total UMC project. 

Documentation of the UMC project began during the earliest planning phase and 
continued throughout the evolution of each of the eleven original collaboratives. Although 
formal data collection by the UMC Documentation Project ended June 30, 1990, the need 
for documentation continues, as each project works to sustain its momentum independent 
of Ford Foundation funding. 
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During the documentation process, the staff of the Documentation Project has been 
enriched by the diversity and commitment of the Urban Mathematics CoUaboratives. We 
have developed a more thorough understanding of documentation procedures and gained a 
greater appreciation for the importance of thorough documentation. In the process, we 
have created a number of instruments for collecting data. 

This guide has been created in order to share some of the insights and the instruments 
that have evolved out of this five-year project. Our motivation for developing the guide 
derives not only from the value that we place on documentation and our strong belief in 
the benefits that a project can gain during the documentation process, but from requests 
on the part of the collaboratives for guidelines to assist them in carrying on their own 
documentation efforts. It is our hope that the discussion and information that follows will 
provide that guidance. 



II. WHY DOCUMENT? 



Documentation provides a comprehensive record of a project's history, development, 
decisions, and impact. As a result of this information base, it fosters insight into the 
processes that produce change, the impediments that block progress, and outcomes. It is 
the documentation process that generates the hard data necessary to review and to evaluate 
a project's components and to study their relative effectiveness. 

Incorporating a documentation component signifies a firm commitment to the project's 
value and indicates that participants recognize the project's worth and the importance of 
maintaining a historical record. Documentation cab be used as a management tool, making 
information accessible that is valuable for decision making. This helps to ensure that past 
mistakes are not repeated and that beneficial outcomes are noted. 

The information collected through documentation can be of benefit to the 
collaborative's administration or governing bodies in making decisions regarding the 
collaborative's target audience, the needs of the teachers, the development of the project 
budget, and the formation or restructuring of committees, as well as in measuring the 
success of activities and determining how programs may improve better meet the needs 
of teachers. The information can also serve as a basis for reviewing the project's 
accomplishments, evaluating its progress in tight of its goals, and determining the future 
course of action. The documentation component also plays an important role in 
responding to the reporting requirements of funding agencies. 

An essential component of documentation is synthesizing the information gathered into 
a written history, or an annual progress report, to provide a complete picture of a project's 
development over the course of an eptire year. The very process of creating an annual 
report forces collaborative members to review and to reflect on what happened during the 
year and to try to put these events into perspective. Furthermore, a series of annual 
reports provides a complete written history of a project's development. The availability of 
a narrative report that provides information about the collaborative from the time of its 
establishment has been especially valuable when major changes in collaborative staffing 
have occurred. The /annual Reports to the Ford Foundation provided an historical base as 
well as perspectives for the use of new collaborative administrators. In addition, because 
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changes may occur slowly over time, a series of annual reports provides a project with an 
opportunity to trace the development of a key initiative or outcome from its beginning. 
An important element in collaboration is sharing information with others. Because of the 
number of groups involved in a collaborative effort, keeping everyone informed and 
cultivating the interest of potential participants can be a large undertaking. Not only do 
the Annual Reports provide a tool that is useful for self-evaluation, but they can serve as a 
vehicle for disseminating information to the business and higher education communities 
and to the media, as well as to other boards or groups. The dissemination of information 
about a collaborative serves to strengthen the community support that the project receives. 



Documentation Versus Evaluation 

In the context of a documentation plan, a distinction is frequently madr 
between documentation and evaluation. Rather than being seen as two distinct 
procedures, documentation and evaluation actually can be considered as different points 
on a single continuum. Documentation establishes a record that serves as the basis for 
understanding what is occurring within a more historic context. The emphasis in 
documentation is on providing a comprehensive picture, whereas evaluation is used to 
judge and place a value on what has happened. When an individual begins to step back to 
make judgments and to determine whether a project is meeting its goals, the fine line 
between documentation and evaluation is crossed. Both documentation and evaluation 
have been important to the development of successful collaboratives in that each provides 
information that is critical in making decisions about the future as well as substantiating 
requests for new or continued funding and support. 

Documentation involves collecting a wide variety of data, through both formal and 
informal methods. The information collected is then synthesized and used to develop an 
understanding of t^e project's evolution and function. Part of the record that a 
documenter maintains on a project may be drawn from studies designed by others to 
evaluate the project* Topics that have been addressed in studies conducted by evaluators 
of specific collaboratives have included: the collaborative*s success in metting goals, the 
effectiveness of individual programs, collaborative impact, and student outcomes that can 
be attributed to the collaborative. While this type of information is useful for 
documentation purposes, it provides only a small part of the overall picture. A key focus 
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of the documentation effort is to probe beneath the surface for candid perceptions from 
participants about the collaborative to try to determine whether the collaborative is 
meeting their needs and expectations. Granted, this is very difficult to do and can be 
accomplished only if there is trust between the documenter and the members of the 
collaborative project. Comfortable and productive exchanges will not occur if the 
documenter is perceived as making judgments about what is said or done. Teachers will 
be reluctant to open their classrooms to an observer if the observer is perceived as an 
evaluator rather than a documenter. The open expression of feelings about the internal 
process and the motivational forces acting on both project members and nonmembers, as 
well as the willingness to reveal weaknesses, will be shared only if it is believed that the 
documenter is trying to understand and report, rather than to judge what is being done. 



Making a Commitment to Documentation 

Although potentially expensive, the documentation process can be made both efficient 
and cost effective. The most important condition of success is a strong level of 
commitment to the projcct*s Documentation Plan on the part of both the collaborative 
administration and its formal governing bodies. This Documentation Plan should include 
(1) the goals of the documentation effort, (2) the areas to be documented and the sources 
from which the information will be gathered, (3) a description of the personnel who will 
oversee the documentation effort and who will collect the information; (4) the procedure 
for formalizing the documentation, (S) the method for storing and accessing the 
information collected, (6) the process through which the information will be synthesized 
into an annual report, and (7) the procedure for evaluating the Documentation Plan to 
determine whether the collaborative is collecting the information that it needs. 
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Ill, ESTABLISHING A DOCUMENTATION PLAN 



Ideally, the original proposal to create a collaborative would include a plan for 
documentation. Even in cases in which a collaborative has been in operation for a year or 
longer, it is advisable to develop a iOocumentation Plan. The first step in establishing the 
Documentation Plan is to identify clearly the purpose of the documentation effort and to 
set realistic goals for achieving it. The more explicitly articulated the reasons for 
documentation, the more responsive the documentation effort can be to the coUaborative's 
needs. It is important that the goals established for the process reflect the needs of the 
people who will be using the information and the way in which they will use it. 

What to Document? 

Identifying the purpose of the collaborative's documentation effort will serve as a 
guide in determining what information to collect and how to collect it. It will also help in 
deciding how the information should be organized after it has been collected. If the 
collaborative is receiving funds from an agency that requires regular progress reports, the 
funder's requirements must be taken into consideration when the documentation 
procedures are established. For example, an agency may require information on the 
project's impact on teachers by grade level (i.e., elementary, middle school, high school). 
Consequently, a report on the number of people who have attended project-sponsored 
events should include a breakdown of participants by the grade level they teach, thereby 
affecting the type of data that will need to be collected. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to anticipate all information needs ahead of time, nor 
is it possible to identify in advance all of the uses for the information being collected. 
Sometimes, a need for specific information will arise that was not anticipated. For these 
reasons, the Documentation Plan should be as comprehensive as possible, within the 
constraints of the time and money available. 

After the purpose of the documentation effort has been defined, the next step is to 
develop sov rces of information. A plan for basic documentation should encompass three 
main areas: (A) the context in which the collaborative project is developing, (B) project 
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development and management, and (C) collaborative activities. Implementing the 
Documentation Plan involves collecting data continuously throughout the life of the 
project in order to describe what is happening within the project as well as what is 
occurring in the surrounding context that may affect the project. 

A* Context 

Each collaborative is influenced by the community in which it exists. It is therefore 
important to understand community context to get a clear understanding of the 
collaborative itself. It is quite common for political, economic, or social changes in the 
area to have an effect on the collaborative. The arrival of a new school superintendent, 
for example, can have a direct impact on the working environment of district teachers and 
students, as well as on the district's mathematics program. Furthermore, in many school 
districts, the superintendent is instrumental in determining the ?evel of the school district's 
financial or in-kind contributions to the collaborative. The election of new members to a 
school board can have a similar impact. The adoption of a schcol district budget, the 
negotiation of a new teacher contract, or the initiation of a plan for teacher layoff, will all 
directly affect collaborative members, and consequently, the collaborative project itself. 
Some school districts in which there are Urban Mathematics CoUaboratives in the process 
of evaluating a merger with other districts; the outcome will certainly affect the 
collaborative. New state legislation also can have an impact on a collaborative, whether 
the legislation is in regard to a change in high school graduation requirements, teacher 
certification, the establishment of an opv'^n enrollment policy, or a career ladder program. 

Other factors that can affect a collaborative are a change in school district policy such 
as the structure of the school by grade level, the procedure for assigning teachers to 
schools, or the establishment of new mathematics initiatives. The availability of other 
opportunities in the community for the professional development of teachers, including 
the presence of an active local professional organization for mathematics teachers and 
programs offered by local colleges and universities, will influence the types of programs 
that are offered by the collaborative. Incentive award programs sponsored by community 
groups or area industries can make an impact on both students and teachers. Changes in 
major co^vorations located in the area can affect the collaborative, especially if a 
representative serves on the collaborative's governing board, or if the industry is either a 
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source of financial support to the collaborative or has made a corporate ?rant to the school 
^district. As a result of the Uipact of these factors on a collaborative, it is important that 
the Documentation Plan include a procedure for gathering ongoing information about the 
economic, social, political, and professional context in which the collaborative operates. 

Information of importance in documenting the contextual environment of a 
collaborative may include, but would not be limited to, the following areas: school board 
elections; political issues affecting the schools; changes in administration or key staff; 
changes in school policy or curriculum that would affect mathematics teachers; adoption of 
city, school district, or other relevant budgets; election of city officials; negotiation of a 
new teacher contract; changes in state legislation affecting teacher certification, graduation 
requirements, mathematics curriculum, or the overall education of students; the opening or 
closing of a major industry; and the availability of professional development opportunities 
for teachers. Sources of this information might include newspapers; district newsletters or 
memos; school board minutes; newsletters from teachers unions or from professional 
mathematics organizations; reports from universities, businesses, district and collaborative 
administrators, principals, and teachers; and announcements of mathematics-related 
activities. 

Information about the teacher and student population being served by the project, as 
well as about the school district(s) involved, can also be useful in developing a more 
complete understanding of the collaborative project. If this type of data is not readily 
accessible, a survey requesting formal demographic information can be sent to 
participating school districts. The types of information requested could consist of data on 
the school district including district budget information, the number and grade levels of 
the schools in the district, teacher and student profiles by gender and ethnicity, and 
student test results. 

B. Project Management 

The second area of basic documentation involves the development of the collaborative 
and its operation. It is beneficial to keep records of how the project is administered from 
its onset. Being able to trace a governing structure or a policy to its beginnings adds a 
valuable perspective when current governing structures or policies are being evaluated. 
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As part of documenting project management, information should be collected on each 
meeting of the collaborative's governing bodies as well as on all committee meetings. It 
should include announcements of the meeting, the agenda, t.^tautes from the meetings of 
subcommittees, and copies of handouts that were distributed. Other important meetings 
attended by collaborative representatives should be documented as well, including key 
meetings with school district personnel, with funding agencies, and with members from 
the business, industry, or higher education communities, as well as with other members of 
the UMC network. An effort should be made to gather information at any meeting or 
gathering of people at which the collaborative is represi^nted and during which actions are 
taken, through either formal discussion or informal networking, that may affect the 
project. 

In monitoring the development of a collaborative and its project management, it is 
important to record information about any expansion of the target population, whether it 
is in terms of numbers of schools or grade levels of the teachers. The information should 
include why the expansion took place as well as information about specific procedures that 
were followed and the time frame in which they occurred. It is also important to keep a 
record of any solicitation or commitment of corporate funds as well as any partnerships 
that are established through the collaborative. 

Records need to be kept of all changes in administrative staff. Information about the 
search and screening process for applicants to staff positions should include position 
descriptions. Changes in the composition or membership of a collaborative*s governing 
board(s) also need to be noted. If members were added to a board for a specific 
reason- -for example, as part of an effort to give teachers greater responsibility for the 
collaborative or to attract a new funding agency—this information should be included in 
the documentation. In addition, copies of documents that are key to the operation of the 
collaborative should be collected. Project budgets, by-laws for a collaborative governing 
body, proposals that the collaborative submits, or contracts intc which the collaborative 
enters with other agencies, should be collet ^?d. 

The collaborative coordinator can be a valuable source of information regarding 
project management and should help to ensure that the documenter is aware of and has 
access to developments, events, and materials that impact on the management of the 
project. A good working relationship between the coordinator and the documenter is 
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extremely important; the full cooperation of the coordinator will malce the documentor's 
work more accurate and complete. 

C. ColUborJitive Activities 

In general, documenting the coUaborative's activities involves Iceeping an ongoing 
record of each activity, including what happened, when it happened, who participated, 
and participsints* short-term as well as long-term reactions. Information about grants and 
scholarships that collaborative teachers receive should also be included in the record- 
Iceeping of collaborative activities. 

Since it is not always clear which activities are specifically "collaborative" activities, it 
is recommended that documentation be provided for all events in which the collaborative 
or collaborative teachers played a role, whether the collaborative actually sponsored the 
activity or only publicized it, or simply funded teachers to attend. The activities that need 
to be documented may include such events as worlcshops, site visits, grant writing 
seminars, receptions, retreats, dinner meetings, teachers' attendance at regional and 
national conferences and institutes, school district inservices, participation in curriculum 
committees, summer internships, and grant offers. It is quite possible that an activity that 
the collaborative did not sponsor, but rather only funded teachers to attend or helped to 
publicize, will have a significant impact on teachers and consequently merit 
documentation. Therefore, when in doubt, it is better to gather the information at the risk 
of overdocumenting. Often it is difficult to judge the relationship of the collaborative to 
an activity until many months after the fact, when it is possible to look back in time and 
determine whether the event did in fact have an impact on collaborative members. 

While the type of information that is recorded may vary with the type of 'ictivity, it is 
helpful to develop a form on which to record basic information. This information should 
include: 

• the name of the activity; 

• the role of the collaborative project (Did the collaborative plan, sponsor, 
co-sponsor, fund, publicize, and/or support participants to attend? Specify the 
name of the organization that sponsored the event, if the collaborative did not.); 
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• a brief description of the activit> (topic, speaker/affiliation, date/time, location); 

• the purpose of the activity; 

• attendance at the event (Record the total number and include an attendance list, if 
available. Designate participants by affiliation, i.e., collaborative or non- 
collaborative teachers, by grade levels; collaborative staff; representatives from 
business, higher education, and the district. Who was invited? Was attendance 
limited and, if so, how were participants selected? Include the documenter*s 
opinion of whether the level of attendance was as anticipated.); 

• forms of compensation or support received by teachers (i.e., stipends/travel 
funds/registration fees, classroom materials, continuing education credit, or release 
time; and who paid substitutes); 

• participants* immediate and delayed reactions to an activity, as well as the 
documenter*s impressions. 

The form may need to be updated periodically as the Documentation Plan is evaluated, to 
ensure that the necessary information is being requested. (The Activity/Conference Form 
in Appendix A was developed by the UMC Documentation Project to record information 
about events or activities.) 

Gathering firsthand comments from teachers about an activity is very important. In 
requesting this feedback, the documenter should explain to teachers that their names are 
not being recorded- -only their comments. In addition to obtaining teacher reactions, it is 
also important to solicit reactions from participants representing the business and 
university communities, since they often have a totally different perspective. 
Furthermore, it is useful to have the documenter who conducts the interviews record his 
or her own impressions of the event as well as his or her perceptions of the comments 
made by others. If the meaning of a comment is not clear, the documenter should ask the 
participant to clarify it, rather than to try to interpret it on an intuitive basis. The 
reactions of the documenters are important because their impressions provide a more 
complete picture of the activity from different viewpoints. 

Getting feedback about an activity can, at times, be difficult. If at all possible, 
participants should be interviewed at the conclusion of the event or activity, while the 
experience is still fresh in their minds. However, if participants are unavailable for on- 
the-'Spot interviews, a telephone interview can be scheduled. Providing the documenter 
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with a list of the names of collaborative members and their work and home telephone 
numbers will facilitate this effort. If at the end of the activity the collaborative distributes 
evaluation forms that have space for open-ended comment, the information on these forms 
may serve as an alternative to teacher interviews, although we have found that greater in- 
depth information can be gathered through personal interviews. Furthermore, it is often 
difficult to get people to return a completed evaluation form. Different situations will 
require different methods of collecting information. In general, the more direct and 
immediate the contact, the more reliable the data. An underlying principle in 
documentation is to make the process as convenient as possible for those persons who are 
providing the information. 

For some activities, it is helpful to conduct follow-up interviews several months after 
the event to determine whether it had an effect on teachers* classroom instruction. It is 
one thing for teachers to comment at the end of a workshop that they received many good 
ideas they can implement in their classrooms, but quite another to learn several months 
later whether the impact of their experiences reached the classroom. Finally, regardless of 
the time frame and objectives of the documenter, it is important to let participants know 
why you are seeking information and ho'v it is going to be used. This usually helps people 
to feel more comfortable in sharing their impressions. 

In addition to recording basic information about the activity and participants* 
impressions, the documenter should collect related print material, such as flyers, 
invitations, articles in the collaborative newsletter, copies of completed evaluation forms, 
and a set of any materials that were distributed at the activity. Such supplementary 
documents help to provide a more thorough understanding of the event. 

In addition to documenting collaborative activities or events, a record needs to be 
maintained of collaborative grant programs as well as assistance offered collaborative 
teachers in applying for financial support from some other agency. As in the case of 
documenting an activity, it is helpful to develop a special form for recording information 
related to grants. The type of information to be gathered might include: 

• the name or type of grant; 

• the source of funding; 

• the purpose of the grant program; 
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• the total dollars available and the range of individual grants; / 

• the role of the collaborative project (e.g.. Did the collaborative publicize the 
availability of the grant, or offer teachers assistance during the application 
process?); 

• a description of the application process (Who was eligible to apply? 
What did teachers have to do to apply? When were the applications due? 
How many teachers applied?): 

• a description of the selection process (Who selected the winners? What were the 
criteria? When were the awards announced?); 

• grant award infor^ination (How many teachers received grants and what were the 
amounts received? What were the foci of the winning proposals?); 

• the immediate reactions of grant recipients (How did the collaborative assist in the 
grant award .orocess? What will the grant be used for?) 

• retrospective reactions from grant winners (How has the grant award 
influenced the recipient's professional life and affected classroom instruction?) 

It is also beneficial to collect related materials, including announcements of the 
grants/scholarships, application forms, and lists of recipients. The Grant Scholarship 
Form in Appendix A was used by the UMC Documentation Project to record information 
about grant awards. 

Who Will Document? 

Deciding who will take the responsibility for documentation will depend on many 
factors. Some coUaboratives may identify one person to handle all documentation, while 
others might choose to appoint si>n?.f^oce to coordinate the effort and select a limited 
number of people to collect the information. Another option is to establish a 
documentation subcommittee of the governing board or teachers' council. In this case, 
however, a chair should be designated, so that the ultimate responsibility for 
documentation lies with one person. The eleven original UMC projects might also 
consider retaining the on-site observer from the UMC Documentation Project to continue 
the routine that has already been established. 
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While a documenter may volunteer his or her time, it is strongly recommended that 
either a formal contr.ict or a job description outlining the responsibilities of the position 
be drawn up and that a provision for compensating the documenter be incorporated into 
the collaborative*s Documentation Plan. Regardless of whether the compensation is a 
salary, a stipend, continuing education credits, or another form of payment, it serves to 
recognize the documenter's time and commitment to the responsibility for documentation. 

In choosing documentation personnel, it is important not to spread the documentation 
responsibilities among too many people. Effective documentation will require training in 
the procedures that are established. Documenters will become more proficient as they gain 
experience. As they attend a wide variety of collaborative activities, they will develop a 
broader and more complete perspective of the collaborative. This will aid them in 
becoming better documenters. 

If several people are to share the responsibilities for dc/cumentation, it will be most 
efficient if each person "specializes" or focuses his or her attention on a specific area of 
documentation. That is, one person can be assigned to document Context; another. Project 
Management; and a third. Collaborative Activities. Some coUaboratives may consider 
assigning two or three documenters to cover project activities, especially if there are a 
number of activities geared to specific grade-level audiences. In this situation, a 
collaborative may consider assigning one person to report on activi'aes for elementary 
teachers, another for activities oriented to middle school teachers, and a third to report on 
activities for high school teachers. However, it will be necessary to coordinate documenter 
assignments carefully to ensure that all activities are covered, since not all events will have 
'd specific grade level focus. 

While the assignment of documenters to specific areas helps to define each 
documenter*s responsibilities and avoid duplication of effort, it does have drawbacks. By 
focusing data gathering on one specific area (Context, Project Management, or 
Collaborative Activities), each documenter develops a somewhat limited view of the total 
collaborative. Since an important part of the documentation process is to reflect on 
everything that has happened during the year and to try to put these events into 
perspective, it is important that the documenters meet periodically to share their 
perceptions with one another and that all documenters become involved in either writing 
or reviewing the annual report. 
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The person(s) selected to do the documentation could be teachers, retired teachers, 
collaborative staff, board members, or people outside the collaborative, such as graduate 
students from a local university. An advantage in using people from within the 
collaborative is that they already will have established a level of rapport with the teachers. 
Furthermore, if the documenters are either former or current mathematics teachers, they 
will be more likely to identify important issues in their conversations with teachers. 

It is important that the documenters are available to attend programs and events that 
the collaborative sponsors or promotes. It also is advantageous for a documenter to be at 
all meetings of governing bodies and collaborative committees in order to keep abreast of 
collaborative activities and developments in collaborative management. Gathering 
information first-hand allows for the most accurate and complete documentation, since 
documenters need to gather data informally through conversation, as well as from written 
materials. However, it may not be possible for a documenter to attend every event. If a 
documenter can not be at an activity, he or she should be responsible for arranging for 
someone else to be at the event to collect information. 

In addition to availability, other criteria for selecting documentation personnel should 
include being responsible and well organized; having the initiative to actively seek 
information; possessing good written and oral communication skills; and feeling 
comfortable and confident interviewing teachers, administrators, and representatives of 
business and higher education, as well as attending board and committee meetings. 
Whoever is selected should be made aware that the person wLo served as the UMC 
Documentation Project on-*site observer can be a valuable resource. 

Responsibility for documentation should not be assigned to the collaborative 
coordinator. Documentation is a time-consuming task that requires concentrated, 
systematic attention. The administration of a collaborative is a full resDonsibility in and of 
itself. Furthermore, collaborative coordinators play a key role in their projects and tend to 
have a high level of personal commitment to the collaborative. In addition, concern for a 
coordinator's personal feelings may inhibit a collaborative participant in giving a totally 
honest assessment of a situation. A documenter, therefore, needs to be perceived as 
having a relationship to the project that is qualitatively different from that of the 
coordinator. Looking to others to assume the responsibility for documentation provides an 
cp^^ortunity to involve a greater number of people in the collaborative* Recruiting 
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teachers, other collaborative staff, board members, or reaching outside the collaborative to 
graduate students from a neaxoy university can bring a variety of perspectives to the 
documentation effort that enriches the process. 

It is beneficial to provide all collaborative participants with an overview of the 
project*s documentation efforts, including a brief introduction to the local documenter and 
his or her role and function. Providing such an introduction makes it easier for the 
documenter(s) to approach collaborative participants for personal interviews; it also makes 
collaborative members more comfortably in responding to questions, since they are aware 
of the documenter's responsibilities as daU gatherer and reporter rather than as 
interpreter. One collaborative successfully accomplished this by including an arti'^le about 
the documenter and her responsibilities in the collaborative newsletter. 

Formalizing the Data 

As data are collected for the sections on Context, Project Management, and 
Collaborative Activities, the documenter(s) should prepare narrative descriptions that 
incorporate the relevant information. These reports provide an ongoing record of the 
development of the collaborative. They also can serve as a valuable management tool, 
providing the coUaborative's governing bodies with information on which to base 
decisions. In addition, an ongoing system of formal reporting ensures that at the end of 
the year the project is not left with a mass of unprocessed data. Information that is 
organized and consolidated on a periodic basis will be easier io access and utilize. 

A great deal of flexibility is possible in establishing the system by which the 
documenter(s) formalize the information collected. A major consideration must be 
whether the documentation effort is to be carried out by a single person or by a 
subcommittee responsible to a "documentation coordinator." The documentation process 
can function smoothly in either situation, as long as there is good communication within 
the collaborative. 

As discussed earlier, basic documentation information encompasses three main areas: 
A. Context, B. Project M? iagement, and C. Collaborative Activities. Data collection in 
each of these areas should br> ongoing and concurrent. 
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A. Context 



Information regarding context should be collected on a continuous basis. It is 
important, however, that at the end of a specified time period, such as at the end of each 
month, the documenter summarize the information, thereby providing an up*-to-date 
record of events in the economic, social, political, and professional environments that 
impact on the coUaborative's development. Throughout the month, when anything occurs 
that may affecr ;he collaborative, the documenter should make notes and maintain a file of 
relevant articles or news items. At the end of the month, the documenter should review 
the materials and write a narrative documenting each event. It is helpful, in tracking the 
information, to give each narrative that describes an incident or event a descriptive title 
("^Reorganization of District Curriculum Office,*" "Teacher Contract Under Negotiation,"" 
""Project 206 r). This serves a dual purpose: first, the heading acts as an advanced 
organizer for the material; and, second, it aides in retrieving information related to a 
specific topic. 

A documenter may write the narrative description at the time of the event. However, 
waiting until the end of the month provides the opportunity to put the event within the 
total context of what has been occurring. Sometimes incidents or events that are 
anticipated may not occur, or may not have the significance that was originally expected. 
Furthermore, writing about each event as it takes place may prove to be too time 
consuming, and, in the long run, the documenter might find it more efficient to write the 
context narrative on a monthly basis. 

The documenter should acknowledge all sources used in preparing the write-up and 
attach any relevant articles or other background information to the report. Each month's 
compilation of narratives should be dated and the name of the documenter indicated. The 
report, along with accompanying materials, should then be filed in a folder that is dated 
by the month (and year) of the narrative report. 

In subsequent months, the documenter may create a totally new set of narratives, or, if 
some of the topics or issues are the same as for a previous month, the documenter may 
supplement a previous report by adding an update. For example, if additional information 
appeared regarding a reorganization of the district curriculum office that took place the 
previous month, the documenter might simply update the previously written description 
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instead of writing a completely new narrative. If this approach is taken, it is 
recommended that the documenter date each supplementary narrative or ar ount. While 
this process is most efficient when a documenter prepares his or her np natives using a 
computer with word-processing software, the procedure can be ac* ^nplished without a 
computer. Keeping the context narrative current makes it ea^. ti to synthesize all of the 
context information at the end of the year. Whether independent monthly narratives are 
prepared for each month or narrative descriptions are continued from month to mr nth, it 
is essential that original sources of information be clipped to the narrative report. 

B. Project Management 

As with the data for Context, infor^nation regarding Project Management should be 
collected continuously and then summarized periodically— e.g., on a monthly basis. At the 
end of each month, the documenter should develop a comprehensive list or index of the 
important actions or accomplishments related to the collaborative*s development or 
management ("New Coordinator Hired." "Corporation Awards Funds to Collaborative," 
"Outreach Action Grant Proposal Submitted"). The index should also include the dates of 
important meetings that occurred during the time period. In addition to creating an index, 
the documenter should write a narrative to describe each specific action or development. 
A separate narrative should also be prepared for each key collaborative committee meeting 
that was held during the month. It is suggested, however, that the documenter write the 
meeting report as soon after the meeting as possible. The report should summarize the 
documenter*s perceptions of the meeting and, when appropriate, include reactions from a 
sample of participants. This narrative should be attached to the agenda for the meeting 
along with any materials that were distributed. When the minutes of the meeting are 
printed, the documenter should add a copy to the report. If no minutes were taken at the 
meeting, the narrative should include a list of those who attended, issues discussed, actions 
taken, and any other significant information. It is important that the name of the 
documenter as well as the date the report was written be included on each narrative. 

The narratives for events that affected the development or management of the project 
can be organized by month, with a separate folder designated to hold the narratives for 
ea.'h month. The folder from each month should contain an index of all of the actions or 
accomplishments related to the development or management of the collaborative, as well as 
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the narrative that describes each of these events. In addition, a sep^^rate folder can be 
created for each key collaborative governing body or committee (Governing Board, 
Teacher Advisory Council, Program Committee). The folder would contain all of the 
narratives that describe the meetings of that committee as well as pertinent materials, such 
as minutes of meetings and handouts. 

C. Colltboratlve Activities 

As in the case of the Project Management narratives, i documenter should write the 
narrative that describes a specific collaborative activity as soon as possible after the 
activity. The narrative report should identify the event, its date and location, the role of 
the collaborative, the names of organizations that sponsored the activity if the 
collaborative did not, the purpose of the event, a description of the program, a breakdown 
by category of the people who attended the event and how they were selected, whether 
teachers received compensation, and participants* comments about the activity. In 
addition, it is beneficial for the documenter to include his or her personal reactions to the 
event. As with the other narratives, the documenter should sign and date the report. For 
;ome activities, the documenter will conduct a follow-up interview several months later to 
determine whether the activity had a direct impact on teachers* classroom practices. The 
documenter will need to expand the narrative by describing what, if any, impact the 
activity has had. Whenever a narrative is updated, the documenter should note the date on 
which the new information was added. 

Each activity narrative can be filed in a separate folder. All related pieces of 
information, such as invitations, evaluation forms, handouts that were distributed at the 
event, newsletter articles, and the activity report form on which the information was 
originally recorded, should be filed in the folder along with the narrative. 

Narrative reports should also be written about grant activity- -awards or scholarships— 
whether the collaborative administered them directly or assisted teachers with the 
application process. Information in the report would include the name or type of 
grant/scholarship, the purpose of the grant, the total amount available, the range of 
individual awards and the source of funding, requirements for eligibility, application 
information, information on the way in which the collaborative publicized the availability 
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of the grants/scholarships, information about the selection process, the colIaborative*s role 
in offering teachers assistance in applying, the number of teachers who applied, the 
number who received grants/scholarships and what they were used for, and comments 
from recipients. Relevant materials, such as grant announcements, application forms, and 
the list of recipients, should be clipped to the narrative report. As with the other activity 
narratives, the documenter may need to expand the report at a later date, adding a 
paragraph to indicate the impact of the grant award or scholarship. 

In addition to preparing a narrative description for each activity and grant award, it is 
helpful for the documenter to develop a chronological listing or master index of all the 
ccUaborative's activities and grants. This index serves several purposes. First, it provides 
a quick overview of collaborative events, as well as a system for organizing the 
information. For convenience in accessing information, each activity in the index can be 
assigned a unique identification number that will appear on the narrative description of 
the activity, as well as on the label for the folder that contains the information for that 
activity. Second, the index provides a checklist to remind the documenter to obtain 
feedback on an activity after several weeks or months to determine whether it had an 
impact on classroom instruction. The master index, which will continue through the entire 
year, should be updated when each narrative is written. 



Organizing the Ik 'ormatlon Collected 

Successful documentation requires a well -organized system for storing and accessing 
the information collected. A filing system needs to be developed that ensures that the 
information is easily accessible. There are, clearly, many different ways that the data can 
be organized and filed. The system will vary according to the goals, areas of 
documentation, personnel, and procedures for formalizing data collection that are set forth 
in the coUaborative's Documentation Plan. 

The location of a project's documentation files may depend on whether one person is 
hired as the project's documenter, or whether the responsibility is being shared among 
several individuals. If the responsibility is assigned to a single person, it is advisable for 
that person to maintain the documentation files in a place that is convenient for him or 
her. It is important, however, that the project coordinator (or other designated person) 
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regularly contact the documenter to ensure that the documentation responsibilities are 
being met, that the information is readily accessible, and that the documentation files are 
being kept current. 

If documentation is the responsibility of several persons, it is probably better to 
maintain the files in a location that is central to the collaborative. Depending upon the 
coUaborative^s staffing, it may be most efficient for the collaborative secretary or 
administrative assistant to maintain the files in the collaborative office. The 
documenter(s) would then submit reports to the secretary to be filed, keeping a copy of 
the narrative for later reference. In this case, it will be necessary to determine how often 
the documenter(s) should submit information. It has been recommended that the 
narratives for context informption be prepared at monthly intervals, whereas the narrative 
to document a specific activity be written as soon as the activity has taken place and all 
follow-up information has been gathered. It is important to specify deadlines for 
submission, whether it is a set date each month when information is due, or within a 
certain time frame following an activity. Whoever coordinates the documentation effort 
needs to verify that information is being submitted in a timely manner. 

A filing system for reports submitted by the documenter(s) can be organized into three 
separate sections: one for Context, one for Project Management, and a third for 
Collaborative Activities. If a collaborative^s Documentation Plan has identified other areas 
to be documented, additional sections should be designated for storing this information as 
well. 

The first section of the file could hold Context information. A separate **monthly** 
folder can be created for the written narratives and accompanying materials that the 
documenter submits each month. If the documenter was directed to implement the 
"update** approach (i.e., incorporating, when appropriate, information about a topic from a 
previously written narrative rather than preparing a totally new narrative on the same 
topic), in any given month the documenter might be filing both updated narratives as well 
as narratives introducing new areas of contextual information. Under this system, it 
would be worthwhile to create a separate file folder for each updated topic. The 
remaining narratives submitted that month could then be filed in a single folder labeled by 
month and year. 

o 30 
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A second section of the file could hold information related to Project Managen_ .u. 
This section should contain a folder for each month, filed in chronological order. The 
materials in each month's folder would contain the list or index of the dates of 
collaborative meetings and of actions and accomplishments that impacted on the 
development of the collaborative during that month, as well as the documenter's narratives 
describing these actions and accomplishments. As suggested earlier, a separate file folder 
can be created for each collaborative committee that meets regularly (Governing Board, 
Steering Committee, Program Committee). The folder for a specific committee would 
contain the documenter's narrative reports for all of the meetings of that committee over 
the period of a year, as well as copies of minutes, attendance lists, and other relevant 
information. It is useful to create a new folder for each committee each year so that the 
materials remain readily accessible. Separate folders could also be created to hold 
significant documents related to the development of the collaborative, such as a project 
proposal or by-laws. 

The ^Sird section of the file would hold information related to Collaborative Activities. 
Each individual activity (Calculator Workshop, Dinner Meeting) can be given its own 
folder with an identifying label. The documenter's narrative report as well as all other 
information pertaining to the activity would be filed in the folder (i.e., the announcement, 
documentation report form, materials distributed, and any flyers or newsletter articles 
related to it). The first folder in the Activity section of the file should contain the master 
index of the project's activities and grants, which the documenter adds to each month. To 
facilitate information retrieval, each activity on the index could be assigned a unique 
identification number. The number, along with the date and name of the activity, should 
be on the file folder label and on the narrative report submitted by the documenter. The 
folders for each activity could be filed chronologically or numerically behind the folder 
that contains the master index of activities. 

The system for organizing and storing the data collected for documentation can be as 
simple or as sophisticated as time and resources permit. Computer use can certainly 
enhance a documentation effort. Both computer word processing software to create the 
narrative descriptions and a data base program to organize and access the information 
offer great advantages. Word processing programs enable a documenter to easily update a 
narrative to incorporate new information and to maintain updated indexes of project 
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events and activities, A computerized data base program provides an efficient way to 
organize, process, and easily access the information that has been collected. 

While it is essential to maintain a filing cabinet to hold the narrative reports and the 
accompanying materials submitted by the documenter, having the information keyed into 
a data base program provides the collaborative with a way to quickly retrieve the 
information as needed. In using a data base, the information entered can be sorted and 
retrieved on the basis of a variety of categories created to reflect the collaborative*s needs 
for information. For example, categories (fields) for entering activities might include: 
date of occurrence; activity type (workshop, conference, governing board, meeting); 
participants (by grade level, gender, ethnic background); speakers; and sponsors of the 
event (the collaborative, school district, professional organization, higher education, 
business). When evaluating past activities or planning future events, reports can then be 
quickly and easily pulled according to specified criteria, such as within a designated time 
frame (all activities conducted during the fall semester of 1990), by target population (all 
activities attended by middle school teachers), or by type (all the workshops or all the 
meetings of the governing board). This information, as well as a variety of other reports, 
can then be used to make informed decisions about the collaborative. 

The specific data base program that is used to manage the information, as well as the 
types of information that is entered into the data base, will depend on the collaborative*s 
Documentation Plan as well as on the availability of computer resources and personnel. 
While not a prerequisite for a successful documentation program, the use of computers to 
facilitate the documentation effort is certainly worth exploring. 



Creating An Annual Report 

An annual report provides a complete picture of the collaborative*s activities and 
development over the year. The report may include a description of the social, economic, 
political, and professional environments in which the collaborative is operating; 
developments that have occurred in the collaborative*s governing structure; project 
activities; and the level of teacher participation in collaborative activities; as well as any 
other features that the collaborative views as "significant. In addition to ing a historical 
record, the report should include the rationale for the events scheduled. The 
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collaborative*s Annual Report provides a means by which a project can trace its progress, 
review its activities, and plan for the future. The actual process of creating an annual 
repoit requires the writer(i) to review the entire year from a variety of perspectives, 
thereby gaining an opp ?r!<mity for greater understanding of the evolution of the 
«;on&borative. A key part of the Annual Report, therefore, is a section that reflects on 
\vhat occurred during the year and tries to analyze and give meaning to these events 
and (J^^vtslopments. The focus of the observations and reflections will vary, depending on 
the emphases of the project; however, the four areas addressed in the Observations section 
of the Annual Report to the Ford Foundation prepared by the UMC Documentation 
Project were Project Management, Collaboration, Professionalism, and Mathematics Focus. 

In writing the Observations section of the report, all available information should be 
reviewed before an effort is made to give this information meaning. As part of this 
process, it is important to be as sensitive to what was nol reported, what teachers did siSl 
say, or what did Qfil happen, as it is to be aware of what did happen. It is only natural 
that much of the information collected through the documentation process will be written 
in a way that presents the collaborative in a completely positive light. It is important, 
however, that interpretations presented in the Annual Report are unbiased and yet are 
written diplomatically and with sensitivity to the audience that is to read the report. 

Information that is missing from reports can be indicative of a struggle that the 
collaborative is going through or a void that it is experiencing. For example, a documenter 
may report that teachers who attend collaborative events or participate in governing 
committees greatly appreciated the opportunity to learn more about mathematics or to 
network. No mention, however, may be made of reactions by representatives from 
business, industry, and higher education. As a result, it might appear that the 
collaborative is positively influencing teacher.« but has not yet developed a strategy to 
involve the business »nd university communities. Since this is only one possible 
conclusion, the missing (or omitted) information must be verified with a documenter 
and/or a member of the collaborative administration before the conclusion is reported. 

Comments by teachers can be Uii import^mt source of information when trying to 
evaluate activities in light of the collaboraiive's goals. For example, teachers who are 
interviewed several weeks after ft collaborative activity to determine whether the activity 
has affected their classroom teaching may praise the workshop, but not mention any 
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impact that the program had on their teaching of mathematics. It may be concluded that 
these teachers are pleased to have been given the attention as well as the opportunity to 
attend professional activities, but that they did not incorporate the information from the 
workshop into their classroom teaching of mathematics* Consider the following exchange: 



Interviewer ''What did you gain from attending the workshop?" 
Teacher "Oh, it was great! The best workshop I have attended. 

I received many good ideas." 
Interviewer "How has it changed what you do in the classroom?" 
Teacher "Oh, I have not been able to use any of the ideas because 

I do not have the materials, and besides our curriculum is 

already specified." 



In describing activities of the past year, one might conclude that the activities were 
successful because the teachers reported that they enjoyed them and got some good ideas 
from them. However, if a collaborative goal was to effect a change in classroom 
instruction, the activities may not be the complete success that they initially appeared to 
be. In the workshop example above, no changes occurred in classroom instruction. The 
teacher quoted encountered ideas that she liked, but other factors did not permit her to 
modify the curriculum and incorporate these ideas into her classroom practices. 
Consequently, collaborative leadership needs to re.^ect on how to address these other 
factors so that project goals can be accomplished. 



In planning the Annual Report, it will be necessary to design a format that best meets 
the needs of the people who will be using the information. In structuring the format of 
the report, it may be helpful to refer to the collection of summary reports that have been 
prepared by the UMC Documentation Project (komoerg Sl Pitman, 198S; Romberg, Webb, 
Pitman, & Pittelman, 198/; Webb, Pittelman, Romberg, Pitman, & Williams, 1988; Webb, 
Pittelman, Romberg, Pitman, Fadell, & Middle ton, 1989; Webb, Pittelman, Romberg, 
Pitman, Middleton, Fadell, & Sapienza, 1990; Webb, Pittelman, Sapienza, Romberg, 
Pitman, & Middleton, 1991). 

As part of the procedure in preparing the Annual Report, one person may be 
designated to review the information and write a first draft. The person who writes the 
draft need not be the documenter. Another alternative would be to form a documentation 
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committee to undertake this assignment. In cither case, it is suggested that a draft of the 
report be reviewed by the collaborative coordinator and/or director to check its accuracy, 
as well as by other key collaborative members, including the documenters who gathered 
the information. It is possible that the documentor, or the person(s) who drafted the 
Annual Report, may not have correctly perceived a situation or may have misinterpreted 
certain aspects of it. By verifying the information with the collaborative's decisionmakers, 
it is more likely that a complete picture will be gained. Validation also serves the purpose 
of requiring people to reflect on what has occurred. Reflection can frequently result in 
beneficial insights regarding the collaborative's future course. 

An accurate and complete Annual Report can be a valuable communication tool. It not 
only serves to keep those within the collaborative informed of the wide variety of 
collaborative activities, the governance of the collaborative, and important decisions that 
are being made, but it is also useful when there is a change in collaborative staff. It serves 
to orient new people to past goals and activities and helps them to understand the 
developmental process the collaborative has gone through. The Annual Report is also a 
powerful networking tool. It can be exchanged with other collaboratives, as well as used 
to publicize the collaborative to the general public. Furthermore, a well-planned and 
well-written Annual Report can be instrumental in attracting new funding sources. 

Evaluating the Documentation Plan 

The Documentation Plan will need to be evaluated periodically to determine whether 
or not the collaborative is collecting all relevant and necessary information. Often the 
actual process of synthesizing the information for the Annual Report is a good test of 
whether the correct data has been collected over the year, thereby revealing the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Documentation Plan. Developing an outline for the Annual Report 
early in the year will enhance the possibility of creating a complete record. It is important 
also to monitor the collaborative*s documentation needs over the course of the year to see 
whether these have changed. If they have, the documentation efforts will need to be 
adjusted to fit the revised needs. 
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IV. AN OVERVIEW OF THE UMC DOCUMENTATION PROJECT 



The Urban Mathematics Collaborative Documentation Project at the Wisconsin Center 
for Education Research at the University of Wisconsin-Madison was established by the 
Ford Foundation in 1984, concurrent with the establishment of the initial five 
coUaboratives. The UMC Documentation Project, under the direction of Professor 
Thomas Romberg, was charged with recording the progress of each collaborative as it 
defined, refined, and redefined its focal concerns. The efforts of the eleven 
coUaboratives, as well as those of the Ford Foundation, merit study based on conscientious 
documentation for three reasons: 

(1) Each of the coUaboratives, as well as the Ford Foundation, needed 
to be kept informed about the development of the individual projects. 
Ongoing collaborative strategies and activities, and the effects of 

these on the professional lives of teachers and other project participants, 
needed to be documented in order to be shared. 

(2) It is important for each collaborative, the Ford Foundation, and the 
educational policymaking community to understand the characteristics and 
relationships inherent in individual collaborative projects. Because 
change occurs over time, all of the activities that are carried out, the 
actual changes in behavior, the anticipated outcomes, the unanticipated 
outcomes, and the impediments encountered must be documented so that 
they can be clearly identified and studied. 

(3) Although it was expected that each collaborative site would be different, 
it was believed that it would be possible to identify project activities, 
problems, and strategies that could be generalized across the coUaboratives 
and applied to different settings. These generalizations have proven to be 
especially important now that other sites are establishing mathematics 
coUaboratives. Furthermore, by encouraging mathematics teachers to act as 
self-directed professionals, the coUaboratives are generating strategies that 
can be used with teachers of all subjects. 
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In addition to collecting and synthesizing information for each collaborative, the 
Documentation Project provided each of the collaboratives with a broader view of its place 
in the overall UMC project. Over a five^-year period, the UMC Documentation Project 
served as a source of information about how other sites were dealing with similar issues 
and provided advice on problems common to all sites. The staff of the Documentation 
Project also provided professional expertise on issues in mathematics education when such 
input was requested. 



Methods of Data Collection 

To perform a comprehensive job of documentation for the UMC project, 
Documentation Project staff had to address the task from several different perspectives. 
First, it was necessary to establish a mechanism to provide continuous data collection for 
each collaborative. We needed an ongoing description of what was happening within the 
project-*of the activities that were taking place as well as changes that were occurring. 
We knew that we also had to have ongoing information about the social., economic, and 
political, and professional context in which the collaborative was operating, since we 
recognized the effect that could have on the collaborative itself. Second, we needed to 
develop instruments and procedures to probe specific issues or topics with collaborativv^ 
members. These topics were either identified at the local collaborative level or selected as 
key issues for s^udy throughout the UMC project. We believed that a specialist coming i.i 
from the outside would be able to see things from a different perspective and, by 
judicious probing, reveal new insights on a particular issue. A third level at which data 
collection was required was at gatherings of groups of people where the collaborative was 
represented and where interactions took place that subsequently affected the project. 
These types of gatherings occurred both at the local level (meetings of the collaborative 
governing bodies, or meetings of the heads of key agencies within a city or district) as well 
as at the national level (UMC meetings for members of all collaborative projects, or 
gatherings at national conferences). Finally, we needed to find a means through which we 
could share the information we had collected and the insights we had gained. 

Consequently, we created a variety of procedures for data collection. To gather 
ongoing information about the collaboratives, a documenter, or on«»site observer, was hired 
for each collaborative. The on-site observer submitted written reports monthly, 
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summarizing what had occurred. We also regularly monitored the information that was 
sent over the electronic network that the UMC Technical Assistance Project sponsored. 
To investigate specific issues at a deeper level, we administered four written surveys to a 
subset of teachers. These surveys provided quantitative data and not only gave us 
information about the teachers within a site, but enabled us to compare and contrast data 
from the eleven coUaboratives. In addition to the written surveys, we directed the on-site 
observers to conduct interviews that probed specific topics. Members of the 
Documentation Project made on-site visits to explore some of these issues in personal 
interviews with teachers as well as with other collaborative members. These on-site visits 
also provided us with an opportunity to validate information that had been received from 
other sources, to resolve questions that may have arisen from the data, and to enable 
someone who was not directly associated with the collaborative site to gather data. It was 
our intent that the members of the Documentation Project who made the visits were 
perceived as persons who might offer a different perspective on issues of collaboration and 
to whom collaborative members might freely express their thoughts. In-depth case studies 
also were conducted involving one or two teachers at each collaborative site. These case 
studies were conducted by on-site ethnographers under the supervision of staff of the 
UMC Documentation Project. 

To share our information and insights, each year the Documentation Project prepared 
the Annual Report to the Ford Foundation. In the report, we not only reflected on the 
UMC project as a whole, but a considerable portion of the report was dedicated to an in- 
depth account of each of the eleven coUaboratives. 

An overview of the procedures that we developed specifically for data collection is 
presented in this section along with explanations that we feel might be helpful to a 
collaborative in its own data collection efforts. Examples of the dc^ta collection 
instruments used are provided in the Appendixes. This information is not intended to 
encourage a collaborative to duplicate our approach, but rather, is an effort to share the 
tools and procedures that we found useful in documentation. Materials in the Appendixes 
are presented solely as examples; each collaborative is urged to develop instruments to 
reflect the goals set forth in its Documentation Plan. 

It must be noted that the UMC Documentation Project was charged with documenting 
the development not only of the eleven individual coUaboratives but of the UMC Network 
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as welL As part of this effort, we created a formal data collection system that focused on 
specific issues, such as teachers* conceptions of mathematics and teachers* views of 
teaching as a profession. While we have included copies of these instruments in the 
Appendixes, data collection of this type may well be beyond the scope of most Individual 
collaborative projects in terms of financial and personnel resources. The UMC 
Documentation Project not only had the advantage of hiring an on-site observer for each 
collaborative, but staff members of the Documentation Project at the University of 
Wisconsin could bring an outside perspective to the sites that they visited. And finally, we 
had a team of data analysts who had responsibility for organizing, analyzing, and 
synthesizing the data we received. 

The UMC Documentation Project developed seven main procedures for data collection: 
monthly reports subnJ^tted by the part-time on-site observer for each collaborative; 
communications sent over the electronic network operated by the UMC Technical 
Assistance Project at the Education Development Center (EDC); large-scale surveys 
administered to teachers at each collaborative site, supplemented by teacher interviews 
conducted by the on-site observers; demographic surveys to participating school districts; 
site-visits conducted by UMC Documentation Project staff; in-depth case studies 
involving a limited number of collaborative teachers at each site; and information collected 
at special UMC functions. 

Monthly Reports from the On-Site Observers 

The UMC Documentation Project hired an on-site observer at each collaborative site. 
The on-site observers received a 14 percent appointment from the University of 
Wisconsin*>Madison for 12 mjnths a year, which averaged approximately 5 1/2 hours per 
week. At most of the sites, the on-^site observer was a collaborative teacher, although 
retired teachers, a school district staff person, and an interested community member also 
served as on-site observers. We felt that it was very important to have a documenter in 
each collaborative— someone who could be in the community while the collaborative was 
developing and could have "^feelers'* out continually. 
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To ensure that the collection of information was an ongoing process, each month the 
on-site observer submitted a written report to the UMC Documentation Project. The 
Monthly Report Form was comprised of five basic sections: A. Context Diary, 
B. Additional Comments, C. Project Diary, D. Diary of Professional Relations, and 
E. Impact of the Collaborative. The Monthly Report Form was reviewed periodically with 
the on-site observers, and revised as deemed necessary and appropriate. A copy of the 
Monthly Report Form is presented as Appendix A. 



A. Context Diarv 

On this page of the Monthly Report, the on-site observer reported important changes 
or events that occurred in the school district(s) or in the community. The observer would 
also include information on opportunities for professional development sponsored by other 
organizations that were available to mathematics teachers. The type of information 
reported in the Context Diary would include, but not be limited to, the following areas: 
school board elections; political issues affecting the schools; changes in administration or 
key staff; changes in school policy or curriculum that would affect mathematics teachers; 
adoption of a budget; negotiation of a new teacher contract; changes in state legislation 
affecting teacher certification, graduation requirements, mathematics curriculum, or the 
overall education of students; and the opening or closing of a major industry. Figures 1 
and 2 are completed Context Diaries as submitted by two on-site observers. (One of the 
on-site observers entered the Monthly Report Form on his personal computer.) 

Common sources of context information included newspapers; district newsletters or 
memos; school board minutes; newsletters from teachers' unions or from professional 
mathematics organizations; reports from universities, businesses, district and collaborative 
administrators, principals, and teachers; and announcements of mathematics-related 
activities. Copies of printed information were attached to the Context Report when 
appropriate. 
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r A»T I CCinEXT DJAR V Oii-Slle Observer 

Febryn^y, 1990 Rcfw ; 

In thtt tecliofi Ih^ MoAlhly Report pletse record any mejor changes or events IMI occurred in the 
school distrkl ^ in the communiiv ilself during Ihe month of March. 1 he informttion we sre 
interested in incliider but is not limited to, IM following trees: school bonrd elections, political 
issues effecting the Khools, chenges in administration or key staff, new school policies or changes in 
curriculum that would affect mathematics teachers, negotiation of a new teacher contract, the opening 
o; ctoaing of a major industry. 

Contest hifornntion might bo contained in such sources as newspapers: district newsletter or memos; 
school board minutes; teachers* union newsletters; and reports from universities, businesses, 
cottaborative project and school dbtrici adminbtrators, principals, and teachers. 

tftease attach newspaper articles or other printed information when avaihible and, if appropriate, 
highlight information that y .»u feel is most relevant.) 

S>r. Cf^^l RcbifiSfih e/ec/^J ^oA)rci T^y^id^nt' 

• i-luhn Yflll Z bond I's^m 
of- OPf>B on ballot 

. v^inhv blot le^^^s hloPS i^i^h V2.miih'on 

• tioFS hfilj ^A(L!> UCeriJi'hth'i'n 

. JeHMon ScUl Syv/»f^ 

CtxicYdes pa36--fDf rok for all ^hdenb 

BclodiLhoyy ^i>rec.hy- dednes^ 
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Figure 1. Context Diary as completed by 
an on-'Site observer. 



PMTt CONTOaOIMIV 
October, l969,r«port 



On-site Observer 
Dan Bennett 



in late eectlen el the Henmiv ttenrt ^leeee recerd eny meter chenges er 
evenle that eccured In Ihe echeet district er m the cemmunHy tieetf during 
tae meitth el Ocleber, The inlermellen we ere inlereeted in mctudee, but le 
net ttmttedte, the lettewtng ereeet schtet beerd elMtlensi HiMicat Issuec 
enectmi the echeeta, changes m eemtnteiretten or ley stefl, new scheei 
policies er changee hi curriculum that would eHect methemitlce teechere, 
nofettetlen el e new tNcher centred, the opening er closing el e mejor 
Industryi 

CentOKt hilermellen might be centelned hi such eeurcee ee newsgeHre: 
dietrkt newsletter er memesi echoet boerd mhiuteet teechere* newsletters; 
and regerte Irem untvereltlee, buehieeeee, cellaberatlve pre)Kl end 
icheel district admhdetratere^ grhwlgala, endteKNre* 

(Pleaee attach n ew s geger ertlctee er ether grMled hilermalien when 
gvettebte entf, tl eggregrtale, highligM tnlermetten that yeiifeet le 
relevdHJ 

The moat glgntllcgnt contgxt for the month of October hi Sen FrgnciKO 
mgggurgd 7. 1 on thg RIcMor gcalo. Tho ggrthqMkg, comblngd with the 
glgntf* lour 9gmg logg hi thg \iMrld Sgrhw, mgde buglnggg g^ 
Impogglblo for gnyotig In Sgn Franclgco, Including math tggchgro. 
Abgentwigm. mgMy gttrlbiitAlg to thg horrgndoug commutg cauggd by 
thg temporgry logg of thg bg|f bridgg, put g ingjor gtrak) on thg gubg 
ttbchgr pooii logdhig thg gvpM'hitgndent to iggug a menio oakhtg tggcherg 
nottiUMPirgongllegvgd^. eOBW(aumedOutB|fWednHdgy)wigg 
condition tnych dlgcuggod In thg tngdlg if focthig Ptopio who convnuto from 
thg gggt bgy« mchidtag mgnjf tgachgrg ki thg digtrlct 

The ggrthquttg gcourod during gn open hougg lor thg dietrlct e new Meth 
gnd Sclgnco Rggourcg Cgnter gt PgrtigMa. Ligg Dworthi, director of the 
HgthCgltiborath^g,wgghgitfllykwolvgd to pignnhtgthgt event About 
lllty poopig wgro to thgt buildings which hnd prgviougly bggf) dKlgred 
imggig to thg ovgnt of an ogrthgMko gnd could not bo yggd gg g gchool for 
thgtrgggea lundsrgtgndltwggggrotty terrllytogplgcotobo. It 
gullgrgd dgffigga that hgg bgen dggmgd ftvrficlgl, but thgt doogn t look It 
Somo ggople hg¥g roluggd to como buck to Portgldg, where colloborgtlvg 
mnttogg gnd gome togervke gctlvltlog org hgid 

millggnng Lghmgn'g homg wgg ggrlougly damgged, end thg third cglcuiator 

worlcghoo gdMikiled for Oct 24. wag oooturad 

The egrthquikg digplgcgd thg Sin FrgnciKo Cd Fund, tho lund rglgtog grm 

olthocotlgborgthw. Thek^bull^ wgg condemngd gnd they've moved to 

gharaofllcMWlthBgnkof WicgL Lggtlhggrd,theyhgdnotbeen 

allowed to enter theh- bulMtog to rotrlovg hnportgnt llleg gnd gqulpment 

go they wgro ungblo to oporotg lully, Ag |gr gg I know, thig hggn t 

gllgctgd thg collaborgtivo'g opergtloa 

In non-(Mhg ngwg, thg two togchgrg unlcng to Sgn Frgncigco rtoolly 

mgrggd to Octebr, gndtog yggrg ol thegg groupg putting more energy and 

rggeurcggtotofl^tog each othr then totghetptogteochgrt Thgnew 

Uhlted Educgtorg el Sen FrgnciNo <UESF) will bo to g much better poeitlon 

to offKt chgnge to public echooM here. 



Figure 2. Context Diary as completed by 
an on**site observer* 
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B. Additional Comments 

The second section of the Monthly Report provided the on-site observers an 
oppc Qity to share their own personal observations or insights about the collaborative, as 
well a« . mments or concerns obtained from others. The form was divided into six 
sections to assist the on-site observers in focusing their observations around five key issues 
that were of special interest to the UMC project A. Development of the Collaborative, B. 
Permanence, C. Collaboration (among teachers and schools, as well as among members of 
the higher education and business communities), D. Professionalism, and £. Mathematics 
Focus of the collaborative. The sixth section on the form was for observations or 
comments that did not fall into one of the other five categories. Examples of the 
Additional Comments section, as completed by two on-site observers, are presented in 
Figures 3 and 4. 

C. Project Diary 

In the third section of the Monthly Report Form, the on-site observers reported 
information on activities and grant offerings in which the collaborative played a role. On 
the first page of the Project Diary, the on-site observer listed the names and dates of any 
activities that the collaborative had scheduled for the future. Two examples of the first 
page of the Project Diary, as completed by on-site observers, are presented in Figures 5 
and 6. 

Information about activities or events that had occurred within the month was reported 
on either the Activity/Conference Form or the Grant/Scholarship Form. Three copies of 
the Activity /Conference Form and one copy of the Grant/Scholarship Form were included 
in each Project Diary. The on-site observers were instructed to duplicate the forms if 
additional activities and grant offerings needed to be reported, although that rarely 
happened. 

Activity/Conference Form. Information about each collaborative activity or 
confcence that occurred during the month was reported on a separate 
Activity/Conference Form. On the first page of the form, the on-site observer recorded 
general information about the event, including the name of the activity or conference; the 
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fART II ADDIIlONAt COMMENTS 
AtfitfSl. 1919 Report 



On>'Slic Observer 



Tliii MClkm of iM Monlltly RapOf I can bt iMCd for any infofMliofi wlikli yo«i waul lo ibarc 
iMl wMI poi coavcniemly fit into IM olMr parU of IM MoiilMy Rtpotl. Tliii May lacliKta 
incli luforiiiaiioii at comNMiiii Of opinloiii rclaiad to Ika coUaboraliva mada by laacbaii; 
pt inciiMb; maibamalkiaM ffom bmlmm. Indytiry. of bigbaf ad^calioii; parami; aic. Or yoa 
mmkt bavf soma parioMi obMrvalioiit and iasiilili llial woiM ba valaabk lo hi. or qofslioai 
and lUMti you feel wa ibovM probt. (Do not faal cofApaMad to wrha on ihit paga, bai pkaw 
do fcpori anylbmi ibai yoa fed woald aabaiKc our undarsiandiai of your collaboralive.) 



Thraa tMchaao attamM tha BOC confaranca in NaoMchusvtto. Ttia coordinator* 
Anita Nadaon, and two othor taacharo^-Cloria Clark and Rvnvi Shaahan. I talkad 
with all tlira« and thay tlKHi9tit tha confaranca waa vary valuabla. Tlia fourth 
taachar, Gail ColaaMn# iiaa unabla to 90* ka a followup, Gloria* Konvi and 
Gail ara 901119 to attand tha confaranca in Loa Angalaa* Tha collaborativa 
will ahara rooaM to halp with axpanaaa. 



A Dcvelopmeni of Ikt Collaborativa: 
JaroM Burka haa takan ovar tha coUaliorativa. Ha waa one of tha Mathaaatica 
suparviaora bafura raorganisation. Ha haa workad cloaaly with tha 
collatiorativa and ahould do a vary good Job. 



B fermanence (include who ii lookini ai parmaaanca and Now ikey ara doina >i* 
what is?^uet are being addressed, and what soluiioiis ara baini icnaraied.) 

Tha perwinanca coamittaa Mt twica. At tha laat Mating on Auguat 2B 

it waa daclded by tha four of ua praaant that Or, Hyraa would draft 

tha propoaal. Wa will awat again on Sapt, 11 to raad and diacuaa tha draft 

bafora it goaa to tha council on Sapt. 30. Tha firat propoaal 

ahould ba raady in Octobar. Tha final propoaal ia achadulad for Jan. (Srldad*a 

Art OepartMcnt alao aiade a big globa of tha world. ) 



E. Mam Focwi: 

rollowup on Vailad Prophat Fourth of July calabration-*a big t^nt waa aot up 
on Sunday and Monday. Tha Nath-Sciancaa Bducation Cantor had a aaction 
which wa uaad. Tha aagnat achoola alao had a aaction. Thara waa a bi9 
crowd and viaitoro to our booth wara allowad to play 6 or 7 gaMa. Thay 
raally anloyad thia. Ma alao handad out brochuraa. According to all tha 
collaborativa Matera who workad at tha booth it waa a big auccaaa. 



C Col labor II ion; 

F. Other Comments: 
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Dr. Hyra« aaaaia to ba an axjallant choica to aid tha collaborativa. Dr. 
Gaorga Hyraai ia now vica Praaidant Eaiaritua for Acada«ic and A«kiiniatrativa 
Affaira at Harria stowa Stata collaga. Ha waa a taachar and an ateiniatrator 
for nany ycara in tha St. Louia Public Schoola. Ha alao taught at 
St. touia Univaraity. Ha ia wall known in tha coamnity— thia ahould halp 
with funding. I baliava with hia halp wa ara going to ba abia to auccaad 
with parnanenca. 




(Continue on other s^de ) «^ ; ) 

Figure 3. Additional Comments Form as completed 
by an on-site observer. 



rARTII ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
Jinuary, 1990 ll«porl 



On^Silt Obstrver 



Tills M€ik>ii of iM Momliiy Rtporl can bt iit^d for any Infoi MikNi wlikli you warn lo sHire 
iMl wM HOI coMvanitnily fit into iIm oiliar partt of tiM MoiitMy Raporl. Tlik may incliKk 
tucli infoTMailoii as cominanu or opifikm rtlaiad lo llia eoUabocallva mete by laocliars; 
priaciiMils; maiMiMlkiaas rroM bttslntss, indiMlry, or lii|Mr Mlucalioii; paranis; ale. Or voii 
miglil iMva soma parioMi otearvaiioM and teigliis llial would te valnaMa lo us, or quaslloM 
and issuts you fnl wa slioyld proba. (Do nol faal c owp al tad lo wrila on ilito pa|a« biii pkasa 
do rtporl anylNioi ibal yoii faal wovM anbaiica our uodarsiaiidiiit of your coltaboraliva.) 



A. Davafopmant of iba Collaboraiiva: ^ j U JL J 

B. ParmanancB (includa wbo is looking al parmananca and bow iht y ira doing ii« 
whal iuues ara being addressed* and wbal soluiions are being ganeraied.) 



D. rrofaasknalism: 



IfnUtuA ^^^^ 




E. Maib Focus: 




C. Collaboration: 



F. Other Comments: 



(Continue on other side.) 



Figure 4* Additional Conunents Form as completed 
by an on-site observer* 
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ERIC 



PART III mOIECT WARY 
April Rtpoit 



OA-Silt Obitmr 



lnroTMliM rtgifdiai aay •cliviiits or tvMti iliat wtn illMdid by wmmUn of iIm coNtboraiivt, 
or or riMaciel MPPort ikmiM to r«mM is Ikii 

ftotM coflipltio M Acliviiy/CoortrMoo Fotm for mcIi tvtiM llM occurroJ totwoM Silttrday, 
Aprii I m4 Stfiiday, April 3M. <Allicli priiMry lourcot of iiilocssUoo wim tviOliMt, t*|*, 
•imovocoMf M pr Mtliap. aftAdit. niaiiM, tvynaUoo forM. Mitriib d i rt r ibo l id il • mcIiai. 
nytrt.) 

PiMM coflipltto • Gnmt/SclM>lmliip Forn for My irmalt ror wliidi eoUibortlivo mc%tt iipplM. 
<AtlAcii iTMl/iclwtartliip MMMioGtaMM. applicaiioiit. tad llm of if c ipi— H wIm availiM*.) 

Pliow liM tolow rlM OiiMi Md dtl« of uy btm tctiviliit IhftI htvt toio icMttM. 
Horo is an inviration to a futura ataarlng coMlttaa aaatlnR. 



Also» on Hay 4 from 3:4Sr3:l5 pa there will ba tha final vina and chncae 
recaption at Buhl Science Center. Barbara Bridge ie meeting with the* 
Collaborative Liaieon Cowaittee on April 10 to finalite plane. After 
that, invitatione will be sailed out. There will be no epeaker but the 
teechere will have an opportunity to tour the exhibite in the Science 
Center. 



PART m PROJECT DIARY 
JiiM. 1990 Raport 



Oa«Sila Obaarver . 



InrorauUos legardiag aa/ activiliai or aveeti ibal wera atteaded by neaiben of the collaborative, 
or graati of fiaaacial support iboiild be recorded ia this lactioa or the Monthly Report. 

Please ooaiplaia aa Activity/Coafaraace Foraa ror each eveat that occarred betweea Friday, 
Jaaa I* aad Saturday^ Juaa M. (Attach priasary sources oT iaronaatioa whaa availabia, 
a.g., gaaouaceaiaats oT maetiags, agaadas, miautas, avaluatloa rorau, naurials distributed at a 
Bieetiag, flyers*) 

Pleese coaM^te a Graat/Scholarship Form ror aoy greats ror which colhiborativa teachers applied. 
(AttacSi itaat/scholarship aaaouacameats, applieatioas, aad lists oT racipiaats whaa avaitobla.) 

PtcBM list below tha names aad dates or aay CatttCi activities that have beea scheduled. 

ACTIVITIES ARE LISTED BEUM. NO FLYERS ARE AVAILABLE AT THIS TIME. 

July S Steering coemlttee luncheon awetlng. Suaan Browning 

froai the board and a teacher at Northern in charge. 

July 2-13 Contenporary pre-calculue workahop by NCSSH. OHC will 
aponaor four iie«bera to ettend, 

July 16-20 t^r TF geoatetry Inatltute. DHC will eponaor four nembera 
i.^ attend. 

July 17 Board Meeting 

Auguat 4-11 Statlatlca workahop— a DHC aponsored event led 
Cheryl Brothera. 

SepteKber ? DHC opening reception 

November 10 DHC luncheon— David Johneon apeaker 



NEWSLETTER AND STEERING COHHITTEE MINUTES ATTACHED. 
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Figure 5. Project Diary as completed by 
an on-site observer. 



Figure 6. Project Diary as completed by 
an on-site observer. 
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BEST CCPY AVAILABLE 
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role of the collaborative (in planning or funding the event, funding participants to attend, 
. .d in publicizing, or co-sponsoring the event); the name of the organization that 
sponsored the event if the collaborative did not; a brief description of the event (including 
the name of the speaker or program and the date and time); the purpose of the event; and 
a breakdown by category of the people who attended the event and how they were 
selected. There was also a place to indicate whether teachers who attended received any 
compensation (financial, classroom materials, continuing education credit, or release time). 

The second page of the Activity/Conference Form provided a place for the on-site 
observer to record firsthand comments from teachers about the activity. The on-site 
observers were asked to interview five teachers following an activity and to accurately 
record their comments. While suggested questions were included on the form, on-site 
observers were encouraged to adapt their queries to the specific activity or event. If, at 
the end of the activity, the collaborative had distributed evaluation forms that included a 
place for written comments, the on-site observer oftea submitted these forms in lieu of 
conducting the teacher interviews. (A sampling of evaluation forms that were collected by 
the UMC Documentation Project are presented in Appendix B. It is not recommended 
that these forms be used in place of teacher interviews, but they are included as an 
indication of the various foci that can be used to document or evaluate an activity.) 

On the third page of the Activity /Conference Form, the on-site observer recorded 
reactions to the activity by attendees from the business and higher education communities. 
On-site observers were encouraged to obtain comments from iihree representatives of 
business or higher education. While it was often difficult for the on-site observer to do 
this, their comments added a different perspective to the reports of an event. At the end 
of the third page of the Activity /Conference Form, space is provided for the on-site 
observer to record his or her own impressions of the event as well as perceptions of the 
comments made by others. The reactions of the on-site observer were very helpful in 
providing a more complete picture of the activity from yet a different perspective. 

In addition to completing the Activity/Conference Form, the on-site observers were 
asked to collect and attach other cources of information related to the activity, such as 
flyers, invitations, articles in the collaborative newsletter, copies of completed evaluation 
forms, and a set of any materials that were distributed at the activity. All of these 
supplementary materials help to provide a more thorough understanding of the event. 
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Examples of Activity/Conference Forms completed by the on-site observers from three 
coUaboratives are presented in Figures 7, 8, and 9. 

Grant/Scholarship Form. The on-site observer completed a Grant/Scholarship Form 
whenever the collaborative announced a grant program or played a role in assisting a 
collaborative teacher to apply for financial support from some other agency. On the form, 
on-site observers indicated the name or type of grant/scholarship; the purpose; the total 
amount available, the range of individual awards, and the source of funding; eligibility 
criteria; application information; information about the selection process; how the 
collaborative publicized the availability of the grants/scholarships; whether the 
collaborative offered teachers who applied assistance during the application process; how 
many teachers applied, how many received grants/scholarships, and what they were used 
for; and lastly, comments from recipients regarding the coUaborative's role in the process. 
As with the Aotivity/Conference Form, the on-site observer was asked to attach relevant 
information, including announcements of the grants/scholarships, application forms, and 
lists of recipients. An example of a completed Grant/Scholarship Form is presented in 
Figure 10. 

D. Piarv of Professional Relationships 

The Diary consisted of teacher interview questions designed to probe specific issues 
that had been identified as being important to the UMC effort, although not every 
Monthly Report contained this section. In most cases, the questions were created to 
supplement information collected through the large-scale written surveys. Each Diary 
contained an average of six questions. In general, the nn-site observers were asked to 
interview five teachers. They used their own discretion in selecting teachers to interview, 
but were given guidelines for determining how the sample of teachers to be interviewed 
was to be distributed among the following: teachers who were frequent collaborative 
participants, occasional participants, nonparticipants, or a combination of the three groups. 

A comprehensive list of the questions that comprised the Diary of Professional 
Relationships, organized by the issue addressed, is presented in Appendix C. An example 
of a Diary of Professional Relationshipi as it appeared in a Monthly Report can be found 
in Appendix A. 



PART ill fHOJECT DIARY 
Activity/Conference Form 
February, 1990 Report 



On-Siie Observer 



A. Name of the Acliviiy/Conference 
TCHS Dinner Meeting 

B. What wu the role of the Collaborative Project? 



, planned tiM event 
' funded the event 
' funded participants 

lo attend 
^ other (please specify): 



public^ied the event 
\ sponsored the event 
with another organizatioo 



F. Attendance (Continued) 

The Miiing iieti 

2. Y^ho WIS invited to attend/participate in the activity/conference? 



3. if enrollment was limited* how were participants selected? 



C. If the Collaborative did not sponsor and/or fund the Activity/Conference, 
what organixaiion did? 



D. Brief description of the Activity/Conference 

Speaker (include affiliation and topic) or Program: 
Prof. Joe Konhauser - See attached announcement 



4. Was the attendance as anticipated? 

Yes or perhaps better 



G. Teacher Support 



Location: Macalestez: College 



Date(9) and Times: 

Feb. 5, 1990 - 5 5 30 reception 

and Exhibit at olin Hall - 6:30 Dinner Wyerhauser Hall 

Purpose of the Activity/Conference (On which issues did the event focus? 
Why was the event held?) 

Regular Dinner Meeting •> Macalester hosted this to 
celebrate rennovated facilities 

Attendance 

L How many (and who) actually attended? Total number 60 
30 Collaborative teachers 16 



^ Collaborative teachers 

\ Collaborative director 
' Collaborative coordinator 
[ Non-collaborative teachers 
School administrators 



Representatives from 

business or industry 
Representatives from higher 

education 
Other (please specify): me and 1 



retired business person who is a 
volunteer math tutor and 1 student. 
(Please attach a list of attendees, if available.) 

*4 of these are former students 
of Prof. Konhauser 



I. Did teachers receive any financial support, (i.e., a stipend; 
reimbursement for travel; registration fees)? no 

If yes, pleaie specify the type of support, the amount, and who provided it. 



Were teachers given any other form of compensation, (i.e., continuing education 
credits, clusra^m materials)? no 

If yes, please specify. 



3. Were teachers released from school in order to attend the activity/ 
conference? no 

If yes, were substitute teachers provided? no If so, who provided 
the funding? 



(Continue on other side.) 



Figure 7. Activity/Conference Form as completed 
by an on-site observer ♦ 
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Aciivity/Conrtrence Form (Continued) On-Site Observer 

Februiry, 1990 Report 



H. Reictiofti to tha icttvUv/evetit bv teachwi whn ntgndad . We ere int'^rested in teachen' 
evaluations of the eciivity u well u its impact. Please interview five teachers and 
write direct quotes of their answers to questions such u: 

1) Was the activity worthwhile? 

2) What were the icrengths and weaknesses? 

3) Would you have changed anythtng? 

4) How will you use the information presented? 

5) How will this effect your leaching? 



Teacher #1: 

I enjoyed the problema. That ia the nwin thing. Since I haven't 
come for a while, I enjoyed seeing everyone. 



Tcichcr ff2: 

Nice to meet new faces « especially college l<!vel people. Enjoyed the 
problems and thinking skills Involved. On the other hand, we have 
calculators. Should we teach these probleva? How do I incorporate 
this into my curriculun? 



(Picise record the comments for Teachers 3, 4« and 5 on the other side.) 

54 Figure 7. 
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Te acher #3: 

I enjoyed the matheMtics. It was a fun talk. 



Teacher #4: 

Could never duplicate those problems myself. I really enjoyed this. 



Teacher #S: 

Delightful sense of huaiori good talk. But, are these thu problems 
we should be teaching? 



Activity/Conference Form as completed 
by an on-site observer (continued) . 
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ActWity/Conftrtnct Form (Coniinu«d) On-Sit« Observer 
February* 1990 Report 



I RMCtioM from othar atlgftdaei to ihm activity /avflnt. i e„ Univriitv 

PfQfeiy>ti. PaoDlfl from Buiinaii (Ple«M write direct quotes and indicate the 
position that the person holds* u well u thd role he/she had in the aciivity/ 
event.) 

I. Buiiness person - 

Oeliqhtful - nifty program. Nic« to cone here. We do need this 
kind of thing— We need to continue to do this. 



2. Professor - 

Konhauser can just keep thinking of this stuff. He can think of 
4 or 5 problems for each one I can think of. 



3. Professor - 

It's time Konhauaer had a chance to speak. 
He shouid have been invited long ago. 



J. Yuur own impressions of the activitv/event 

I. An evaluation of activity in general (if you attended): 

This is a good dinner and meeting. Macalester did a very good job. 
See aw:ached blue programs. This was part of a celebration for 
Macalester and the dinner was one event. 



2. Your perceptions of the comments made by the attendees: 



Accurate. 



Figure 7. Activity/Conference Form as completed 
by an on-site observer (continued) . 





PART m PROJECT DIARY 
Activity/Conference Fmin 
Novell ber« I9S9 Reporl 



r. Allendnnce (Continued) 



A NiiiHe of Ihe Aciiviiy/Conference 

B. Whiit was Ihe role of Ihe Colliboralive Project? 

planned Ihe eveni publicized Ihe eveni 

funded Ihe eveni sponsoved Ihe even! 

funded ptrliciptnis wilh inolher orginiulion 

10 mend 

other (please specify): 



C. If Ihe Collaboralive did not sponsor and/or fund the Activily/Confe rence« 
whni org«iniz«ilion did? 



CM6 



f) Brief description of ihe Activliy/Conference 

Speaker (include affiliation nnd topic) or Program: 



Lh)te(s) and Times 



Location: 



F Purpose of Ihe Activity/Conference (On which issues did the event focus? 
Why was the event held?) 



2. Who was invited to altend/parlicipale in Ihe acliviiy/conterence? 

3. If enrollment was limited, how were participants selected? 

4. Was the attendance as anticipated? 



G Tencher Si'jiport 
I 



Did tenchers receive any financial support, (i e , a stipend: 
reimbursement for travel; registration fees)? j 

If ves« please specify the type of support, the amount, :hi(I wIki providrd ii. 



Were leachers given any olher form of compensation, (i c . continuing vducaiion 
credits* classroom materials)? ^J^Q, 

If yes. please specify. 



\ Aiicndance 

I How many (and who) actually nitrndrd? Total numbri 

// Collabofalive teachers 
ColJaborative directoi 
CoMahoialive coordinator 
/ Non CJillaboralive tenchers 
^^^>o' administrators / 

(Please aiiach a list of aiicndcfs. if availahle.) 
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RepresentittivTS from 

business or iiidii^li \ 
Rppresfoliilives frn»» liinlirr 

edui'Dlion 
Other (please s|>ocil y): 



5S 



(Continue on othof siile ) 



V Were Irachcr^ released from school in order to atlcnd the activilv/ 
conlerence? 



suhstitute t( 



If yes. uprc suhslitute teaclieis prcivided'' ^^t4J^ If <;n. wlui pni\ idrd 
the I tiiuhoR'' 



5;) 



Figure 8. Activity/Conference Form as completed 
by an on-site observer. 



ST CS?y AVAILABLE 



Aclivily/Confcrcncc form (Conlinufd) 
November, I9S9 Report 



On-Sile Observer 



Aclivhy/Conference Form (Continued) 
Novembf r« 1919 Report 



On-site Oliserver 



it RfiKttonf jo \^ iclivitv/c". H bv leachfr^ wfio Mtlemj ctf We nre inteicMeil in tc.ii hris* 
evgluntions of the ^icttvity well as its imp;ict Pleise interview five tcnchers nml 
write direct quotes of their answers to queMions such as: 

0 Was the Ktivily worthwhile? 

2) What were the strengths ind weaknesses? 

3) Would you have changed anything? 

4) How will you use the information presented? 

5) How will this effect your teaching? 



lc «ichct ml. 



{ /id. 



I. RcKitom ffom otHff iMcrnkti tP^ihutlivii 

f lofeasoffi, fM^Plc from Buiirte ss (Please write direct quotes and indKate the 
positton (hat the person hoHls, as well as the ro9c he/she had in the activity/ 
event.) 



1 Yov f own impr cssioni of th^ ictiyilv/tygnl 

I An evaluation of the nctivity in general (if you attended): 



? Your perceptions of the commenis mrnle by the attendeev 



ERIC 



Figure 8. Activity/Conference Form as completed 

by an on-site observer (continued) . f ) 1 



PART III PROJECT DIARY 
Accivify/Confeyence Form 
November, I9M Repori 



F. Aiiendnnce (Continued) 



A Name of Ihc Aciivicy/Conference 

IBM Syw^msiiim 
n Whm wns Ihe role of (he Colltiboraiive Project? 



planned Ihe event 
funded Ihe event 
funded pnrticipunts 
10 attend 

other (please specify): 



publicized Ihe event 
sponsored the eveni 
with mother orgiiiiizntion 



C If the Collaborative did sponsor and/or fund the Activity/Conference, 
wh«it orRnnizalinn did? 

IBM 



i) Hrief description of the Activity/Conference 

Speaker (include affiliation .ind topic) or Program: 

Klaynp Scrhulman. IBM (Hath Software for the future) 



l)aie(s) and Times: 

Nov. 21 4r 10 - 8fOO 



Lovntion: 

llofbrau llaus Restaurant 



F Turpose of the Activity/Conference (On which issues did the event fcKiis? 
Why was Ihe event held?) 

N*iw ipchw)|oqy was dl8cufl8*-d and difiplayed Compiitpr and 
vidoo display presentation was qiv#»n uflinq ibh software 

r Ailend«ince 

I How m«iny (and who) actunlly nttrnded? Total number i25 



J ReprrscMlMtivrs from 
business ut indiislrv 



Us Colin horntive teachers 
i Collnlxirntive director 

I ('nllnlv)rntive conrdinnlor 2 ReprrsrnMlivTS Irani IngliCf 

^ Non collal>oralive te;)chrrs rdiu*;iti(m 

School adminislrnlors 2 Olbri (please *i|>ccif v) 

W'lth fiiip**rvlHor ai>d "^poaUfr 
(Tlwc nllnch a lisi of at lenders, it nvniliibic ) 



2. Who was inviled to altend/parlicipate in Ihe aclivity/cntsfcrence'' 
All secoridary math teachers from the Cleveland School system 



3. If enrollment was limited, how were participants selected' 



4, Was the attendance as anticipated? 
Yes. - Better than anticipated, in fact 



(j. Teacher Support 

I. 



Did teachers receive any financial support, (i.e , a slipeitil. 
reimbursement for travel; registration fees)? hq 

If yes, please specify Ihe type of support* the amoiiix. ;muI who provided il 



Were teachers given any oilier form of compensation, (ie . conlinuihf^ cductition 
credits, classroom materials)? no 

If yes, please specify 



Were le.ii^hers released liom school in order lo rHieinl ihe iiclnitv/ 
conference > 



If ves ucre sulislllule leniltris pro^ ith"* * 
Ihe luiulioK' 



II <^o \\ ho idi'd 



02 

(Cortiiniie on olher siile ) K) %} 

Fiqure 9. Artivi t y/Confer^^nc'e Form as completed 

T-T^^r^' by an on-site observer • 
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Aclivhy/Cofifcrence Form (Coniinued) On-Siie Observeir 

November, 1919 RepoM 

II. ReKtkini to ihc ict ivUv/evcnt bv teachers who a ttended We ire inlerested in lenchers* 
eviluilioni of Ihe aclivliy ss well as its impicl Pk ise interview five teachers and 
write direct quotes of their answers to questions such as: 

1) Was the activity worlhwhile? 

2) What were the stren|ths and weaknesses? 

3) Would you have changed anything? 

4) How will you use the informaiton presented? 

5) Mow will (his effect your teaching? 

Teacher #l: 

YeSf It was %#orthwhller but we need money for the software shown. 
Strengths - related how graphing can be used In everyday life. 
Weaknesses difficult to see the screen. 

No changes. 

I will try to use the graphing Ideas In Algebra. 

Affect on teaching-^It will siake It More interesting for the 

students and iRyself, not bo abstract. 



tt could have been better, biit it was worthwhile. 
The location could have been better. 
Strengths - good food. 

WpaknesH - display was not good for people sitting in the back, 
also there were no handouts. 

The rooM, and there shoi«ld have been pore hands-on experience. 
It we qet the software, t will use it. 
I could U3(* it in algebra. 



(Please record the comments for Teachers 1, 4, and 5 on ihe other side ) 

Figure 9. 
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Teacher #3; 



I think that the presentation was too idealistic. All teachers 
do not teach in schools where this new technology is readily available 
I would have liked to see more exasiples given for the basic students 
instead of just the upper level classes. 

I would use the software if I had the equipvaent necessary to run it. 



Teacher #4 : 

It was good, but 1 %^uld have broken it up into two groups. 
I would use this if it were available. 
Strengths - food, col legiality , prcqran 
Weakness - too many people 

It did lx)t affect my teaching now, because it was above the level 
that I teach. 



Teacher #3: 

The food and location was ^ood, but the presentation was only fair 
I could not see the screen, so I lost much of the imi^act He 
should have been able to have more hands-on practire with the 
computer but I realize that would be impossible in the settinq 
providnd . 



Activity /Conf>ronce Form as coiupleted 
by an on-site observer (continued) ♦ 



Acliviiy/Crtnference Form (Conlinucd) On-Siie Observer _ 
November, I9S9 Reporl 



I R eictlotti fiom Qther ■itcnd e ea lo the activ iij^ /fivcni. I.e., Un i vcra i lY 

I Pf gfr*^ri. PtfHt'^ f^o" Buiineti (Plejue write direcl quoles ind mdicaie Ihe 
posilion lhal Ihe person holds. »s we)l is ihe role he/she had In the acKviiy/ 
event.) 



I liked It. The presentation was good and I think that It 
helped the teachers. <iMitheiiiatlc9 supervisor) 



2 



3 



J YPVT ow» impressions of ti>c activitv/evenl 

I An evaluation of the activity in general (if you attended): 

The dinner waa excellent and the presentation was very qood. 
I was qlad tn see a presentation tislnq the new technology 
that teachers will noon be using. 



2 Your perceptions of the comments made by the attendees* 

I think that the teachers wpre Impregsed and w«>re able t(^ 
s#*e what Is available as far as new technology Is concerned. 
I don't think that wany of the teachers present had ever 
iisfd a ((>m|)Uter with a display panel and it was good for 
them Bee it in action. 

() n 




Figure 9. Activity/Conference Form as completed 
by an on-site observer (continued) • 



PART III PROJECl DIARY Oti-SUe Observer 

Graot/Sclioltrthip Form 
Mar<:H 990 Report 



A. Name or type of irani/tcholarship: 

PKofessional Development Workshopii 

D. Purpose of (he grant/scholarship: 

To allow teachers to share special talents and expertise with colleaques 

C. Total amount available $7,50 0 Amount (or r«a|e) of individual graots 300 to 500 

Who provided the funding? 

Pew charitable Trust and Chevron through PRISM, Math/Scienc© Collaborative 

D. Who is eligible 10 apply? Teachers trom the School District of Philadelphia 

who teach science « mathematics or computer science 

£. How ind when do \er:Mrs apply? (Please aiiach applicalioo form, if available.) 

Program wan piloted in spring of 1909, with applications due for pilot 
program January 26, 1989, 



Who selccis recipients? 

PRISM staff (at request of PRISM Teacher advisory committee who 
initiated the program) • 

What criteria are used? 

value of topic to curriculum 
well defined objectives 

program that clearly meets its stated objectives 

When are the awards made? 

Pebruary 19B9 



G. How did the collaborative publicize the availability of the graaU/Kholarshipe7 

Through the Philadelphia Math Science Collab. calendar/newsletter. 



d the collaborative offer assiiiance to teachers applying for iraDU/scholarshipi (i.e., grant- 
Uini workshops, individual consultation, clerical support)? If yes, please specify. 



Help individually 



I. How many collaborative teachers applied? 



How many received grants/scholarships? 



What were they specifically used for? 

Activities for Math in Applications Classes 

Algebra Courseware 

Developing Computing Skills 

Focus on CeoMetry 

Computing skills 

Live animals in the classroom 

(funds used for leader stip^snd, refreshments , and materials for 
participants to implement activities in classroom) 

J. Please list comments from graniAt. olarship recipients regarding the collaborative*s role in the 
granl/Kholarship process. 



(Continue on other side.) 



Figure 10. Grant/Scholarship Form as completed 

by an on-site observer* C\i 

ERIC 
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E. Impact of the Collaborative 



The final section of the Monthly Report provided the on-site observer with an 
opportunity to focus on the impact that the collaborative has had on teachers. The on-site 
observer was asked to identify an action taken by the collaborative that had impact, and 
then to describe the action and the impact that it had. To assist the on-site observer in 
identifying collaborative impacts, the form included the statement, "If it weren't for the 

collaborative, would never have happened . . The on-site observer was 

asked to reflect on the events of the past month and, when appropriate, complete the 
sentence. Figures 11 and 12 are examples of the Impact of the Collaborative section as 
completed by two on-site observers. 

Electronic Network 

The electronic network operated by the Technical Assistance Project at the Education 
Development Center for members of the UMC project was an important source of 
information and communication. The network, which originally employed Common 
Ground and then in 1989 upgraded to The Bread Board System (TBBS), was open to 
members of all the coUaboratives, as well as to experts in fields related to the focus of the 
UMC effort. In addition to providing an opportunity for one-on-one exchange through a 
••mailbox** system, the network operated a variety of forums to facilitate open conversations 
on specific topics, including geometry, algebra, assessment, equity, teacher 
professionalism, and outreach grants, as well as notices that were of general interest to 
network users. The electronic network provided an easy and efficient way for 
Documentation Project staff to receive information, request additional information, and 
verify information collected. 

J arge-Scale Surveys 

Over the course of the five years during which the Documentation Project recorded 
the development of the UMC project, four large-scale surveys were administered to 
teachers at the eleven sites: (1) Secondary Mathematics Teacher Questionnaire: Teacher 
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fART V IMfACT OF THE COLLABORATIVE 
Inly. 1919 Repof I 



On-Sile Observer 



In ikk wtcikm, ptcasc liti any tclkms IMI the coltabotaliva kj$ uken IMI yo« fetl liava cauMd an 
impact, rieaiff ipecify IM collabof alivt tclioM and IN im|»acl yon have kft nlifM. includini whom 
the imiMCl hat been on. Include at much detail at potsible. If you have already descObed the 
colhiboralive aclion in an activity report, just refer ut to that activity report 



To help dftermine th« ImpiKt oC the colhitNMative. try fillini in the followini: 'If i« weren't for 
the coUahordtive, UachT i«adgr«h^p wouM never have happened." 



A Colhiborative action (activity, policy, mee;'7i|, etc.) 

Name: New Sth year Mthetutics course 
l>ate: reb. - July, 1969 

Description: HCS ne«ded a new Sth year MitheiMitice courae for atudenta 

who were not capeble of takinq tin hP Calculua courae. NUKr: iforlced on the 

caffpal9n to begin an Intro to College NatheMtlca courae. The 

curriculum wee written, aubaiittad and paaaed the local Board 

but wee not approved by the State Board of Education. Inatead 

of letting the iaaue die, concenned HUHC teachera are 

Hieetlng now to add deal red topicu to aimther courae on the 

atate approved liat. So, HCS atudenta will qat thia Intro courae 

but will have it under the atate title of Mva.nced Algebra. 

B \mi^i (on teachers, ttudf nit. school, parentt, curriculum, district, business or university 
community, etc y. 



r Oihff cnmmenis 

t feel mjMC haa cauaed ua teachera to take atanda 
on what we think atudenta need. NUNC teachere are willing 
to work, write curriculuM, conproeiiae on courae titlea, if 
m>ceaaary, to get what they think ia iRix>rtant. Yeachera are 
no longer quitting after a aetback* 



Fiqare 11. Impact of the Collaborative Form 

as completed by an on-site observer • 
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f ART V IMfACT OF THE C0LLA90IIATIVE 
July. I9M Report 



On*Site Observer 



In ;kh lectton. please lilt any actloni that the colhiboiativt hat taken that you feel have caused an 
impact, flease apecify the collabofativf Ktlon and the impact you have identified, including whom 
the impact hn been on. Include at much detail at pot$ible< If you have nlready detcribe d the 
collaborative action in an activity r^^porl. jus« refer us to that activity report. 



To help determine the impact of the collaborative, try fillini in the foUowing: "If it weren't for 
the collaborative, would never have happened * 



A. Collaborative action (activity, policy, meetini, etc.) 

Name: Workahop planninq CoaviittGe 

Dete: July 13, I9fl9 

Description: .ana for the 4th Annual PUIS Horhahop Series 



B. Impact (on teachers, ttudentt. school, parentt, curriculum, dittricti business or univertity 
community, etc. >: 

Thla event brought together teachera for different achoola 
and diatrictai induatiy people, diatrict peroonnel and 
matheaiatica group people euch aa LAC7HA and CMC to diacuaa 
plana for a «forlcahop eeriea* 



C. Other commef <i 

^ince thia ia our 4th year people are ^realising that we can uork 
together to get the beat product* Hor>a of ua in aa smart aa 
ail of US* 



If It weren't for PLUS each of the high schools woulu not 
be linked by telecoMMin lea t Ions (♦fUlSi) • 



P^igure 12. Impact of the Collaborative Form 

as completed by an on-site observer* 
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Background Survey, (2) Teacher Survey: Survey on Teacher Professionalism, (3) Teacher 
Survey III: Survey on Mathematics Conceptions, and (4) Teacher Survey IV: Follow- Up 
Survey on Teacher Professionalism. The Secondary Mathematics Teacher Questionnaire, 
administered during 1986 and 1987, collected demographic information on the 
backgrounds and staff development training of UMC teachers, as well as data on 
mathematics instruction in their schools and their classes. The information gathered 
through this survey enabled the Documentation Project to compare UMC teachers with a 
national sample of teachers regarding education, training, experience, and other related 
topics. The Survey on Teacher Professionalism, originally administered during the 1986- 
87 school year, measured teachers' views about teaching as a profession. Teacher Survey 
III: The Survey on Mathematics Conceptions, administered during the spring of 1988, 
investigated teachers' views of mathematics and mathematics education. During the 1989- 
90 school year, which was the final year of formal data collection by the UMC 
Documentation Project, Teacher Survey IV: Follow- Up Survey on Teacher 
Professionalism was administered to identify changes in teachers' views about teaching as a 
profession. Six questions that addressed the impact of the collaborative were added to the 
original survey on professionalism. A copy of each of the four large-scale surveys is 
presented in Appendix D. 

Following au analysis of the data for each of the surveys, a technical report was 
prepared. The report; of the surveys that addressed teacher professionalism and teachers* 
conceptions of mathematics also incorporated information from the teacher interviews that 
had been gathered by the on-sit!^ observer through the Diary of Professional Relationships 
(see Appendix C). A series of four technical reports was prepared: 

Characteristics and Attitudes of Frequent Participants in the Urban Mathematics 
\fathematics Collaboratives: Results of the Secondary Mathematics Teacher 
Questionnaire. J. A. Middleton, N. L. Webb, T. A. Romberg, S. D. Pittelman, 
G. M. Richgels, A. J. Pitman, & E. M. Fadell, October, 1989. 

Mathematics Teachers' Views About Teaching as a Profession: An Initial 
Assessment. T. A. Romberg, A. J. Pitman, S. D. Pittelman, N. L. Webb, 
E. M. Fadell, & J. A. Middleton, October, 1988. 
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Teachers' Conceptions of Mathematics and Mutnematics Education. 
J. A. Middieton, N. L. Webb, T. A. Romberg, & S. D. Pittelman, 
November, 1990. 

Mathematics Teachers' Views About Teaching as a Profession: A Final 
Assessment. J. A. Middieton, A. J. Pitman, N. L. Webb, T. A. Romberg, (in 
press). 

The series provides quantitative data describing the teachers in the UMC project and 
their views on issuea associated with the project's focus. The reports were distributed to 
all of the collaborative projects as well as to a broader audience of administrators and 
scholars interested in the UMC project, the mathematics reform movement, or the areas of 
teacher professionalism or collaboration. 

Demographic Surveys 

Twice during the five-year data collection period, the Documentation Project sent a 
Demographic Survey to collaborative school districts. The surveys requested information 
about the school district, including population data, budget information, school 
composition, teacher profiles, and data on the student population. The information from 
the two surve'^s provided a background for the information that was reported by the on- 
site observer in the Context Diary of the Monthly Report. A copy of the Demographic 
Survey that was distributed in June, 1990, is presented in Appendix E. 

Site Visits 

Every year, members of the Documentation Staff visited each site several times. Site 
visits typically involved classroom observations, conversations with teachers and 
collaborative staff, and interviews with district mathematics specialists and district 
administrators. These visits provided an opportunity for us to gain information about the 
collaborative from tht. perspective of someone who was "outside." Site visits also provided 
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an occasion to check the reliability of information that had been gathered, as well as to 
collect first-hand impressions of specific activities. 

An effort was made to schedule site visits to coincide with collaborative activities so 
that the documentor could attend a collaborative event. Over the years, the 
Documentation Project staff attended several board meetings, workshops, and 
presentations and met with associates from business and higher education. One site visit to 
each collaborative was devoted to reviewing the Documentation Project^s draft of the 
coUaborative^s section of the Annual Report with the collaborative director or coordinator 
as a means of both verifying and validating the information included in the report. This 
process proved a valuable procedure for the staffs of both the Documentation Project and 
the coUaboratives. 

Near the end of the five-year period for data collection, the UMC Documentation 
staff made a final site visit to each of the coUaboratives. ^ visit was devoted to 
interviewing people who either had played a central role in the collaborative or had 
knowledge of the collaborative. Approximately a dozen people were interviewed at each 
site, including collaborative administrators, host agency officials, teachers, principals, 
school district administrators, business associates, representatives from higher education, 
and collaborative office staff. The purpose of the visit was to record individual 
perspectives on the impact of the collaborative, the anticipated and unanticipated 
outcomes of the project, and what could have been done differently. Each person who 
was interviewed was asked to describe his or her involvement with the collaborative, the 
changes that had taken place because of the collaborative, the barriers to the development 
of the collaborative, what should have been done differently, and how the collaborative 
had impacted on mathematics education in the area. The interviews were structured to 
ensure that those being interviewed remained focused on the questions, but that they were 
allowed enough freedom to enable impressions to develop and cause-and-effect links to be 
established. 

Special UMC Functions 

In addition to the site visits, members of the Documentation Staff attended the special 
functions related to the UMC project. These events served as valuable sources of 
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information about individual collaborative projects as well as about the UMC Network as 
a whole. Among these meetings were the UMC receptions and working sessions at the 
Annual Meetings of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics; the UMC Annual 
Meetings; meetings of UMC directors, of UMC coordinators, and of district mathematics 
supervisors; UMC Steering Committee meetings; and the UMC Leadership Workshops. 
After each of these meetings, as well as after each site visit, the Documentation Project 
staff prepared a report, describing the event as well as reactions to it. Staff members of 
the Documentation Project also participated in meetings with Barbara Scott Nelson and 
members of £DC at which the development of individual coUaboratives was reviewed and 
plans for the future of the UMC Network discussed. 



Case Studies 

A case study component of the Documentation Project was initiated in December, 
1987, under the direction of Professor Thomas Popkewitz of the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. The project was designed to conduct case studies involving one or two teachers 
at each of the eleven coUaboratives, six during 1987-88 and five during 1988-89. Two 
kinds of ir formation were collected by the on-site ethnographer. The first described the 
professional lives, interactions, and thoughts of the teachers as they worked in the 
classroom; the relationship of their daily activities and views of the collaborative; and the 
changes they perceived to have occurred as a result of their collaborative involvement. 
The second addressed the teachers' conceptions of mathematics and the teaching of 
mathematics, and the assumptions and implications that could be drawn from their 
pedagogical reasoning. The case studies describe the collaborative's effect on teachers' 
everyday lives in schools and in classrooms, on their successes and frustrations, and on the 
tension^s of the reform process itself. The completed set of case studies, which focus on a 
variety of teachers whose professional lives have been affected by the UMC project, will 
be published in a report in early summer of 1991. 
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The UMC Annual Report 



Each year, the UMC DocumecitatioQ Project staff prepared an Annual Report to the 
Ford Foundation. The information was organized so that the Annual Report described a 
school year, July 1-June 30, rather than a calendar year. The report narrative contained a 
brief overview of each collaborative and a detailed description of the roles the Ford 
Foundation, the Technical Assistance and Outreach Projects at the Education Development 
Center, and the Documentation Project each played in the UMC Network. The report also 
included a section in which Docmaentation Project staff reflected on the growth and 
development of the UMC project during the year. In this section, the issues of Project 
Management, Collaboration, Teacher Professionalism, and Mathematics Focus were 
addressed in light of the total UMC Network. These four topic areas were central to the 
goal of the UMC project to enhance the professional lives of mathematics teachers through 
collaboration. It is also in this section that the similarities and differences of the eleven 
coilaboratives are noted, as well as the impact that the collaborative projects, viewed as a 
collective unit, have had and the challenges that they face. 

The appendix of the Annual Report contained a detailed summary report for each of 
the coilaboratives. The summary report was comprised of six sections: A. Purpose, B. 
Context, C. Development of the Collaborative, D. Project Activities, £. Observations, and 
F. Next Steps. 

A. Purpose - The goals of the collaborative were presented in this section of the 
report. The information was gathered primarily from collaborative proposals, minutes of 
meetings of governing bodies, and on-site visits by members of the Documentation 
Project. 

B. Context - I ^scriptive information about the social, political, economic, and 
professional environments in which the collaborative operated was presented in this 
section of the report. The primary sources of information were the Context Section of the 
Monthly Report, newspaper articles submitted by the on-site observers, and data from the 
Demographic Survey that had been sent to the school systems by the UMC Documentation 
Project. 
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C. Development of the Collal^orative - This section of the report described the 
management structure of the collaborative and any changes that had occurred in that 
structure during the reporting period. Descriptions of the coUaborative^s governing bodies 
and summaries of key meetings were incorporated. The information reported in this 
section was gathered from minutes of meetings of collaborative governing boards and 
committees, as well as from observations by the on-site observers, collaborative 
newsletters, proposals, electronic communications, and on-site visits by members of the 
Documentation Project that included discussions with collaborative administrators and 
teachers. 

D. Project Activities - This section of the report included descriptions of each activity 
in which the collaborative played a role. The activities were organized by type 
(Workshops, Dinner Meetings, Grants, Regional and National Conferences) and then 
reported chronologically within type. Descriptions of teacher resource cen .rs established 
by the collaborative and of collaborative newsletters also were included in this section of 
the report. Primary sources of information included the Project Diaries submitted by the 
on-site observer as part of the Monthly Report, articles from collaborative newsletters, 
minutes of meetings of governing bodies as well as materials distributed at these meetings, 
messages sent over the electronic network, articles from the UMC <All£lfi&> newsletter 
published by the Outreach Project at the Education Development Center, and on-site visits 
by members of the Documentation Project* 

E. Observations - This section provided an opportunity for the staff of the 
Documentation Project to look back over the year and reflect on changes that had occurred 
within a collaborative. The observations focused on four areas: Project Management, 
Collaboration, Professionalism, and Mathematics Focus. Depending on the specific goals 
of the collaborative project, other areas were addressed in the Observations section as well. 

F. Next Steps - In this final section of the summary report for each collaborative, 
activities that were scheduled for the future were described. Changes that were 
anticipated in the collaborative structure or within the sociaU economic, political or 
professional environments in which the project operated were also reported. 

The process of producing each Annual Report to the Ford Foundation included 
synthesizing the information that had been entered on the data base as well as the 
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informatioi^ iu the files, drafting the summary report for each collaborative, sharing the 
drafts with « ft collaborative administrators and on-site observers, and modifying the 
reports in response to each site^s comments. The discussions and negotiations between the 
collaborative principals and the Documentation Project staff proved to be an extremely 
important part of the report-writing process. 

The completed Annual Report, like the technical reports that present the survey data, 
are distributed to members of each collaborative project. They are also disseminated to a 
broader audience that includes representatives from the business and industrial 
communities, school administrators, and scholars interested in the areas of teacher 
professionalism, collaboration, and the mathematics reform movement. 
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V. A FINAL NOTE 



The UMC Network has flourished since the Ford Foundation first established the 
Urban Mathematics Collaborative project in 198S. More than a sum of its eleven diverse 
sites, the UMC project has evolved into a national network recognized by project 
administrators and teachers within individual sites as a key contributor to the development 
of collaboration on a variety of levels, as well as a force for mathematical reform. Not 
only has each of the eleven coUaboratives survived the transition from Ford Foundation 
support to financial independence, but the no^twork has expanded to encompass four psw 
coUaboratives- -in Dayton, Ohio; Columbus, Georgia; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Worcester, Massachusetts— bringing the total number of coUaboratives in the UMC 
Network to fifteen (see Figure 13). 

Data collection by the UMC Documentation Project ended in June, 1990. We have 
recorded the history of each collaborative project as it was created and described its 
struggles to become self-sufficient. The real story, however, is just beginning. How the 
coUaboratives will operate under permanence and how they will grow to meet the 
challenges they face will provide multiple experiences rich for documentation. The need 
for documentation is ongoing, although it is now up to the individual sites to assume this 
responsibility. This guide was created to offer assistance to the Urban Mathematics 
CoUaboratives as they now become their own historians and documenters. 
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The 

Urban Mathematics Collaborative Project 



Funded by The Ford Foundation 

Tde/Mtet/ 




• Cleveland Coltaboralive for MatlwmaUcs EducaUon (C^ME) 

Ciovd«id.Ohio 

• Durham Collaboratlva: The Durham MathAmatlcs Council 

DuriMm, Ndth CArofina 

• Loa Angtiaa UrbM MalhMwtlca/Sclanc«/T««hn<»logy Collaborative (LAUM/S/TC) 

Lot An00lM^ CaUfomia 
e Memphia Urban MathemaUca Collaborative 

Memphii, TenntMoe 
e New Orieana Malhematica CoUtfsoratlve (NOMC) 

NewOrlMuw, LouWana 

e Philadelphia MiMh Science CoHaborative 
Phitadeiphia, Ponnsytvania 

e Pittaburgh Mathentillca Collaborathre 

PMsbuig, Panraylvania 
e St Louie Urban M«9themallca Collaborative 

St Louii. .'^^eaouri 
e San Diego Urban Mirthematica Collaborative 

San Diagok CaWomia 
e San Franclaco Mathemallce Collaborative 

San Ffanciaoo, Cailomia 
e TWin ClUee Urban MathemaUca CollaboraUve 

Minneapola^ Paul, Mhnaaota 

Replication Sites 

n Cdumbue Regional MathemaUca CollaboraUve (CRMC) 
Coiumbus, Geoigia 

■ DaytoThMontgomery County Public Education Fund Mathem^J«;a Collaborative 

Dayton, Ohio 

B Greater Worceeter Urban MathemaUca Collaborative 
Woroaatar, Masaachuaetta 

■ Milwaukee Metropolitan MaUiematlce CollaboraUve (M^C) 

MMwaul«et, Wisoon^ 

Figure 13. The National Network of Urban Mathematics Collaboratives. 
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APPENDIXES 



A. Monthly Report Form 

Cover 

Context Diary 
Additional Comments 
Project Diary 

Activity /Conference Form 

Grant/Scholarship Form 
Diary of Professional Relationships 
Impact of the Collaborative 

B. Sample Evaluation Forms for Activities 

C. Questions from the Diary of Professional Relationships (by topic) 

D. Large-Scale Surveys 

Secondary Mathematics Teacher Questionnaire: Teacher Background Survey 

Teacher Survey: Survey on Teacher Professionalism 

Teacher Survey III: Survey on Mathematics Conceptions 

Teacher Survey IV: Follow- Up Survey on Teacher Professionalism 

E. Demographic Survey 1989-90 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



APPENDIX A 

Monthly Report Form 

Cover 

Context Diary 

Additional Comments 

Project Diary 

Activity/Conference Form 
Grant/Scholarship Form 

Diary of Professional Relationships 

Impact of the Collaborative 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



On-Site Observer 

Name of Collaborative 



Date Received 

(leave blank) 



MONTHLY REPORT: March, 1990 

PART I Context Diary 

PART 11 Additional Comments 

PART III Project Diary 

Part IV Diary of Professional Relationships 
Topic: Teacher Professionalism 

PART V Impact of the Collaborative 



Please complete the Monthly Report for March and mail it to the UMC Documentation Project 
no later than Monday, April 16. A posiage-paid envelope has been provided for your convenience. 
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PARTI CONTEXT DIARY 
March, 1990 Report 



On-Site Observer 



In this section of the Monthly Report please record any major changes or events that occurred in the 
school district or in the community itself during the month of March. The information we are 
interested in includes, but is not limited to, the following areas: school board elections, political 
issues affecting the schools, changes in administration or key staff, new sciiool policies or changes in 
curriculum that would affect mathematics teachers, negotiation of a new teacher contract, the opening 
or closing of a major industry. 

Context information might be contained in such sources as newspapers; district newsletter or memos; 
school board minutes; teachers* union newsletters; and reports from universities, businesses, 
collaborative project and school district administrators, principals, and teachers. 

(Please attach newspaper articles or other printed information when available and, if appropriate, 
highlight information that you feel is most relevant.) 
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PART n ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
March, 1990 Report 



On-Site Observer 



This section of the Monthly Report can be used for any information which you want to share 
that will not conveniently fit into the other parts of the Monthly Report. This may include 
such information as comments or opinions related to the collaborative made by teachers; 
principals; mathematicians from business, industry, or higher education; parents; etc. Or you 
might have some personal observations and insights that would be valuable to us, or questions 
and issues you feel we should probe. (Do not feel compelled to write on this page, but please 
do report anything that you feel would enhance our understanding of your collaborative.) 



A. Development of the Collaborative: 



B. Permanence (include who is looking at permanence and how they are doing it, 
what issues are being addressed, and what solutions are being generated.) 



C. Collaboration: 
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(Continue on other side.) 



Professionalism: 



Math Focus: 



Other Comments: 



PART III PROJECT DIARY 
March, 1990 Report 



On-Site Observer 



Information regarding any activities or events that were attended by members of the collaborative, 
or grants of financial support should recorded in this section of the Monthly Report. 

Pleise complete an Activity/Conference Form for each event that occurred between Thursday, 
March 1, and Saturday, March 31. (Attach primary sources of information when available, 
e.g., announcements of meetings, agendas, minutes, evaluation forms, materials distributed at a 
meeting, flyers.) 

Please complete a Grant/Scholarship Form for any grants for which collaborative teachers applied. 
(Attach grant/scholarship announcements, applications, and lists of recipients when available.) 

Please list below the names and dates of any fuL U activities that have been scheduled. 



PARTHI PROJECT DIARY 
Activity/Conference Form 
March, 1990 Report 



On-Site Observer 



A. Name of the Activity/Conference 



B. What was the role of the Collaborative Project? 

planned the event publicized the event 

funded the event sponsored the event 

funded participants with another organization 

to attend 
other (please specify): 



C. If the Collaborative did not sponsor and/or fund the Activity/Conference, 
what organization did? 



D, Brief description of the Activity /Conference 

Speaker (include affiliation and topic) or Program: 

Date(s) and Times: Location: 



E. Purpose of the Activity/Conference (On which issues did the event focus? 
Why was the .vent held?) 



F. Attendance 

1. How many (and who) actually attended? Total number. 



Collaborative teachers Representatives from 

Collaborative director business or industry 

Collaborative coordinator Representatives from higher 

Non-collaborative teachers education 

School administrators Other (please specify): 



(Please attach a list of attendees, if available.) 



(Continue on other side.) 
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F. Attendance (Continued) 

2. 'Vho was Invited to attend/participate in the activity/conference? 

\ 

3. If enrollment was limited, how were participants selected? 

4. Was the attendance as anticipated? 

G. Teacher Support 

1. Did teachers receive any financial support, (i.e., a stipend; 
reimbursement for travel; registntion fees)? 

If yes« please specify the type of support, the amount, and who provided it. 



2. Wore teachers given any other form of compensation, (i.e., continuing education 
credits, classroom materials)? 

If yes, please specify. 



3. Were teachers released from school in order to attend the activity/ 
conference? 

If yes, were substitute teachers provided? If so, who provided 

the funding? 



1)2 



Activity/Conference Fonn (Continued) On-Site Observer 

March, 1990 Report 



H. Raaetioiw tQ th fi act l'^'^^*^*"^ te achera who attendfed. We are interested in teachers* 
evaluations of the activity as well as its impact Please interview five teachers and 
write direct quotes of their answers to questions such as: 

1) Was the activity worthwhile? 

2) What were the strengths and weaknesses? 

3) Would you have changed anything? 

4) How will you use the information presented? 

5) How will this effect your teaching? 



Teacher #1: 



Teacher #2: 
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(Please record the comments for Teachers 3, 4, and 5 on the other side,) 



TMcher #3: 



Teacher #4; 



Teacher #5: 



Activity/Conference Form (Continued) On-Sile Observer 
March, 1990 Report 



I. RraetiftiM from other attend ^^ to the activity /ftvent. i.e.. Univergitv 

PrnfftMora. Peonle from BmineM (Please write direct quotes and indicate the 
position that the person holds, as well as the role he/she had in the activity/ 
event.) 



2. 



3. 



J. Your own im nreasions of the activitv/event 

1. An evaluation of the activity in general (if you attended): 



2. Your perceptions of the comments made by the attendees: 
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PART in PROJECT DIARY On-Site Observer 

Grant/Scholarship Form 
March, 1990 Report 



A. Name or type of grant/scholarship: 



B. Purpose of the grant/scholarship: 



C. Total amount available Amount (or range) of individual grants 

Who provided the funding? 



D. Who is eligible to apply? 



E. How and when do teachers apply? (Please attach application form, if available.) 



F. Who selects recipients? 



What criteria are used? 



When are the awards made? 
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(Continue on other side*) 



G. How did the collaborative publicize the availability of the grants/scholarships? 



H. Did the collaborative offer assistance to teachers applying for grants/scholarships (i.e., grant 
writing workshops, individual consultation^ clerical support)? If yes, please specify. 



I. How many collaborative teachers applied? 
How many received grants/scholarships? _ 
What were they specifically used for? 



J. Please list comments from grant/scholarship recipients regarding the collaborative*s role in the 
grant/scholarship process. 
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PART IV: DIARY OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Topic: Teacher Professionalism 
March 1990 Report 



We are interested in continuing to document teachers* views of professionalism. The 1990 
information collt<:ted for this Diary will supplement the data being collected in the Teacher 
Survey on Professionalism. This is a follow-up to the information on professionalism collected 
three years ago. 

Please interview five teachers who have been either frequent or occasional participants in 
collaborative events to get their reactions to these questions. Try to interview teachers whom 
you have not interviewed before. 

For each teacher, please circle the level of participation in collaborative activities. It is not 
necessary to indicate the names of the teachers responding, however, if a teacher holds a 
special position (i.e., the department chair) please indicate that on the Intex iew Form. 

Use the questions as guidelines for discussion and eiicourage teachers to elaborate on their 
responses. Please ask the teachers to give as many specific examples as possible. 



1. a. What role do mathematics organizations play in improving mathematics instruction? 

b. What role should they play? 

c. Are you a member of any professional organizations? (Please List) 

2. a. What impact should mathematics teachers have on determining the basic content 

that is taught in (heir mathematics courses? 

b. What impact do the mathematici teachers in your school have? 

3. a. What role should mathematics teachers play in the evaluation of mathematics 

teachers? 

b. What role do the mathematics teachers in your school play in regard to the 
evaluation of other mathematics teachers? 

4. Do you think of yourself primarily as a teacher or as a mathematician? Why? 

5. What unique contributions to society are made by mathematics teachers that are 
different from the contributions made by other professionals, including teachers 
of other subjects? 

6. How has the collaborative enhanced your view of yourself as a professional? 
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PART IV: DIARY OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS Date 

Topic: Teacher Professionalism Collaborauve 

Interview Form 

Teacher # Position _ 

Level of Participation in Collaborative Activities— Circle oner frequent/occasional 

1. a. What role do mathematics organizations play in improving mathematics instruction? 



b. What role should they play? 



c. Are you a member of any ?rofessional organizations? (Please List) 



2. a. What impact should m&thematics teachers have on determining the basic content 
that is taught in their mathematics courses? 



b. What impact do the mathematics teachers in your school have? 



(Continue on the other side.) 
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3. a. What role should mathematics teachers play in the evaluation of mathematics teachers? 



b. What role do the mathematics teachers in your school play in regard to the evaluation of 
other mathematics teachers? 



4. Do you think of yourself primarily as a teacher or as a mathematician? Why? 



5. What unique contributions to society are made by mathematics teachers that are different 
from the contributions made by other professionals, incluc ing teachers of other subjects? 



6. How has the collaborative enhanced your view of yourself as a professional? 
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PART V IMPACT OF THE COLLABORATIVE 
March, 1990 Report 



Oa«Site Observer 
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In this section, please list any actions that the collaborative has taken that you feel have caused an 
impact. Please specify the collaborative action and the impact you have identified, including whom 
the impact has been on. Include as much detail as possible. If you have already described the 
collaborative action in an activity report, just refer us to that activity report. 



To help determine the impact of the collaborative, try filling in the following (f it weren't for 
the collaborative, would never have happened." 

A. Collaborative action (activity, policy, meeting, etc.) 
Name: 
Dite: 

Description: 



B. Impact (on teachers, students, school, parents, curriculum, district, business or university 
community, etc. ): 



C. Other comments: 
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San Francisco Mathematics CoUabofative 
"Untracking the Curriculum Allows You to Untnck Students'* 
Sheny Fraser, guest speaker 
February 8, 1990 

Evahntkm 

We appreciate your cooperetioa is answering the following questions and sharing your thoughts. 
Name (optional)^ — Cod e Number c£ yean teachings 

I ) To what extent t id thefoihwing itifluence your coming today: 

low high 

•oppoitunity to be updated 00 die latest 

informadoQ^ssues in madi educatkn 1 2 3 4 5 

•opportunity to intenct widiodier math teachers 1 2 3 4 5 
•the topic of the speaker's address 1 2 3 4 5 

•other — — 

Comments: 



2) Please rate the fallowing: 



•the speaker was knr>wledgeable about die 
issues involved 

•the speaker stimulated my thinking about 
die issues 

•die talk was lelevam to my teaching 

•diere was ample time to talk widi 
odiermadi teachers 

•die Madi CoUabcrative did a saosfactcry job 
of organizing die event 



ow 



2 
2 



high 
3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 
3 4 5 

3 4 $ 



CommoitB 



3 ) Ideas for future Math Collaborative talks/acmties: 
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San Diego City Schools 
Staff Development and Training Department 



Evaluation 

ACTIVITY: DATE: 

LOCATION: TIME: ^ 

PRESENTER (S) : 

1. How adequately did activity meet objective? 

Not at all Very much 

1 2 3 4 5 

2. Was activity useful? 

YZS: NO: 



3, What was most useful? 



4. What would you have done to improve upon this activity? 



5, overall Evaluation: 

Poor Excellent 
1 2 3 4 5 

6. Suggested topics for future sessions: 
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Mathematics, Science and Technology Conference 
Evaluation Questionnaire - Morning Program 



In order to help us plan for future conferences that will meet your 
needs, we would appreciate your taking a few minutes to complete this 
evaluation. Thank you. 



Name: 



School: 



Level (check one): Elementary. 



Secondary. 



Science 



subject (check all that apply): Mathematics 

Computer Science Other (specify) 



Please indicate the session you attended and your ratings for that sessron 
in terms of its utility, interest, format and pace by circling the 
appropriate numerals on the scales below. 



8:30 - 9:45 

Group A Workshops /Sessions 

1. Which one did you attend? Circle one: Al A2 A3 A4 A5 A6 A7 A8 A9 

2. Please circle one of the numerals on each scale below to indicate your 
ratings of the presentation (Note that for pace (d) a rating of 3 or 4 
would indicate a good pace): 



a. Of Little or No Use 1 

b. Dull 1 

c. Inappropriate Format 1 

d. Pace Much Too Slow 1 



2 3 4 5 6 Extremely Useful 

2 3 4 5 6 Very Interesting 

2 3 4 5 6 Excellent Format 

2 3 4 5 6 Pace Much Too Fas-:: 



3. Comments regarding Group A Presentation: 



(Please turn this page over to respond to the 
Group B Presentations and the Keynote Address) 
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Welcome to side 5. Please continue. 



10:00 - 11:15 

Group B Workshops/ Sessions 

Which one did you attend? Circle one: Bl B2 B3 B4 B5 B6 B7 B8 B9 



2 Please circle one of the numerals on each scal« below to indicate your 
ratings of the presentation (Note that for pace (d) a rating of 3 or 4 
would indicate a good pace ) : 

a. Of Little or No Use 1 2 3 4 5 6 Extremely Useful 

b. Dull 12 3 4 5 6 Very Interesting 

c. Inappropriate Format 12 3 4 5 6 Excellent Format 

d. Pace Much Too slow 12 3 4 5 6 Pace Much Too Fast 

3. Comments regarding Group B Presentation: . — _ 



11:15 - 12:15 
Keynote Address 

i Please circle one of the numerals on each sca3.e below to indicate your 
ratings of the keynote address (Note that for pace (d) a rating of 3 
or 4 would indicate a good pace ) : 



a. Of Little or No Use 1 

b. Dull 1 

c. Inappropriate Foznnat 1 

d. !?ace Much Too Slow 1 



2 3 4 5 6 Extremely Useful 

2 3 4 5 6 Very Interesting 

2 3 4 5 6 Excellent Format 

2 3 4 5 H Pace Much Too Fast 



2. Comments regarding the Keynote Addreas: 
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Mathematics, Science and Technology Ccnferenca 
Evaluation Questionnaire - Afternoon Program 



Even though you gave us this information this morning, please tell us 
who you are. Then, respond to the questions below about the afternoon 
presentations and the conference in general. 



Name 



School: 



Level (check one): Elementary__ 



Secondary. 



Science 



Subject (checJc all that apply): Mathematics . 

computer Science Other (specify). 



Please indicate the session you attended and your ratings for that session 
in terms of its utility, interest, format and pace by circling the 
appropriate numerals on the scales below. 



1:15 - 2:30 

Group C Workshops/Sessions 

1. Which one did you attend? Circle one: CI C2 C3 C4 C5 06 C7 C8 C9 

2. Please circle one ot the numerals on each scale below to indicate your 
ratings of the presentation (Note that for pace (d) a rating of 3 or 4 
would indicate a good pace ) : 



a. Of Little or No Use 1 

b. Dull 1 

c. Inappropriate Format 1 

d. Pace Much Too Slow 1 



2 3 4 5 6 Extremely Useful 

2 3 4 5 6 Very Interesting 

2 3 4 5 6 Excellent Format 

2 3 4 5 6 Pace Much Too Fast 



3. Comments regarding Group C Presentation^ 



(Please turn this page over for the last of the questions) 
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4. What did you like best about the conference? 



5. What did you like least about the conference? 




6 If YOU have any comments or t ggestions about the conference that you 
haven't communicated elsewhere, this is the place for them: 



Thanks for your help in evaluating the conference. We expect to do a 
iolloS-up aslessmen? in a couple of months. Keep your eyes peeled for it, 
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MUMC WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



TOPIC^ SCHOOL_ 

INSTRUCTOR DATE 



1. Were the goals of this workshop clear to you? 
Not clear 12 3 4 5 Clear 
Coitanents s 

2. Were the methods used in this workshop effective in helping you to 
learn material? 

Not Effective 12 3 4 5 Effective 
Comments: 

3. Did you find the facilitators/instructors to be helpful? 
Not Helpful 12 3 4 5 Helpful 

Comments : 

4. Would you rate ttiis session useful to you in your school? 
Not Useful 1 2 3 4 5 Useful 

Comments : 

5. How would you rate your own participation? 
Inadequate 12 3 4 5 Adequate 
Comments : 

6. Would you recommend t' is workshop to other teachers? 
Not Recommend 12 3 4 5 Highly recommend 
Comments : 

7. What changes would you suggest for future workshops? 

8. What additional needs do you have m regard to this topic? 
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CRA? ACADEMY - 1989 
VORXSUOP EVALUATION 



M«a« of 

fwnfx Workshop 



PIaa«« Indicate your d«gr«« of agreemenc or dlsagreamenc wlch each of che 
following stacanants about the MATH, SCIENCE or TECHNOLOGY WORKSHOP you attended 
Monday, Tuasday, Wednasday, Thursday, Friday. (Please circle days of workshop). 

Circle the nuaber on the 5-point rating scale of 5 - Strongly Agree; 4 - Agree; 3 
- Uncertain; 2 - Disagree; and 1 - Strongly Disagree. 



The Workshop: SA A U D SD 

1. Increased ny knowledge of new concepts/ 

Infomatlon In ny discipline. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Provided ae with practical teaching strategies 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Provided me with useful instrt- :tlonal materials 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Will allow me to apply what I learned 

5. Increased my Interest in this subject/discipline 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Increased my confidence in teaching this subject/ 

discipline 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Allowed me to exchange ideas with colleagues 5 4 3 2 1 

8. Actively Involved me in learning 5 4 3 2 1 

9. Demonstrated relationships between math, science 

and technology; 5 4 3 2 1 

10. Provided ideas for problem solving, hands-on. 

Interactive or cooperative group learning 5 4 3 2 1 

Please use this space or the reverse side for comments, recommendations or 
general observations. 



(Used with permission. Otterbourg & Adams, 1989.) 
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APPENDIX C 

Questions from the Diary of Professional Relationships 




J J BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Questions from the Diary of Professional Relaiionships 
(Organized by Topic) 

Professional Organizations 

1. What services do professional mathematics education organizations provide for 
the average math teacher? What should they do? 

2. Do professional mathematics education organizations play a role in changing 
school mathematics? Should they? 

3. Are you affiliated with any professional mathematics organizations (not 
mathematics education organizations) e.g., Mathematics Association of America 
(MAA) Society for Industrial Applications of Mathematics (SIAM)? Do you 
think that these organizations have any impact on school mathematics? Should 
they? 

4. Would you encourage expanding the membership of local professional 
mathematics education organizations to include mathematicians affiliated with 
businesses and universities? Why or why not? 

Colleeial Relationships 

1. Do you feel comfortable discussing mathematics with mathematicians from 
businesses and universities? 

2. Is it more beneficial to your teaching to meet with other high school math 
teachers than with mathematicians from businesses or universities? Why or why 
not? 

3. Do you feel that university mathematicians would benefit from talking with high 
school math teachers on a regular basis? 

4. Do you feel that mathematicians in businesses would benefit from talking with 
high school math teachers on a regular basis? 

5. Do you feel more challenged intellectually when you meet with mathematicians 
from businesses and universities than when you meet with other high school 
math teachers? 

Teachers Impact on the Content of Mathematics Courses 

1. Have you had any formal opportunities to evaluate the content of the 
mathematics courses that you teach? 

2. Do you have strong feelings regarding content that should be taught that is not 
currently being taught in the mathematics program in your high school? 

3. Do you have strong feelings regarding content that is currently being taught that 
you feel should no longer be included in the mathematics program. 

4. Do you think that the mathematics department in each high school should 
determine the mathematics curriculum that is taught in that school? 
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5. Do you as a teacher, or does your high school mathematics department 

collectively, have a say in the mathematics curriculum in your high school? Do 
you want to? 

6» a. Who, in your opinion, should initiate changes in the high school 

mathematics curriculum? (i.e., high school mathematics teachers; high 
school mathematics departments; administrators in the District's Central 
Office; committees of teachers working through the District's Central 
Office; the School Board; the local mathematics education organization; 
mathematicians from businesses; mathematicians from Universities.) 

b. Who should have input into the content of the revised curriculum? 

Teacher Evaluation 

1. Who is responsible for evaluating your performance as a mathematics teacher? 

2. Whom do you think should evaluate you? 

3. On what basis is the evaluation made? (Are you observed teaching lessons as 
part of the evaluation process? If so, how often?) 

4. Did teachers have any input in the development of the evaluation procedure? 
Should they hiive? 

5. Is an evaluation report submitted? Do you have any input into that report? Do 
you feel that you should? 

6. Have you had the opportunity to observe other math teachers teach? If so, how 
often? 

7. Do you mind being observed by the person evaluating you? By other math 
teachers? Please explain. 

Content Decisions 

1. Who develops the overall objectives for the mathematics courses that you teach? 
Ideally, who would? 

2. Who decides what content will be taught to reach those objectives? Who should 
make those decisions? 

3. Who determines how that content is to be organized and sequenced? Who 
should? 

4. Who selects the textbook that is used? Who do you feel should do the selection? 

5. Who determines the types of activ *es and materials that are to be used each 
day to teach that content? Who should? 

6. Who decides the format of the daily lessons? Who should? 
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Calling and Service 

1. What is your impression of how people in your community regard mathematics 
teaching in relation to other professions? 

2. Do you feel that the general public realizes the contribution that mathematics 
teachers make to society. Do mathematicians from business? From universities? 

3. Do you believe that mathematics teachers provide an important service not only 
to their students, but to society as a whole? 

4. Do you think of yourself primarily as a teacher or as a mathematician? Why? 

5. Which do you think is more important for mathematics teachers— additional 
training in mathematics or additional training in instructional techniques? 

6* Which do you enjoy more-^ doing mathematics or teaching mathematics? 

Assorted Issues 

L What control do you have over the daily content of your classes? 

Do you feel the degree of control you have is appropriate? 
(Please explain your response.) 

2. Do you feel you have the background and/or experience required to teach the 
subject matter of all the mathematics classes offered at your school? (P.ease 
explain your response.) 

3. Do you think the parents of your students are in a position to make a valid 
judgement as to how well mathematics is taught at your school? Why or why 
not? 

4. What are your reasons for teaching high school mathematics? 

5. How does teaching high school mathematics fulfill your career goal? 
Conceptions of Mathematics 

1. What do you think mathematics is? 

2. a. How has the collaborative affected your conception of what mathematics 

is? 

b. What interactions with representatives from business and iriustry have 
you had through the collaborative? How have they affected your 
conception of mathematics? 

3. What do you want your students to get out of mathematics instruction? 

4. How has your participation in the collaborative affected your goals for teaching 
mathematics? 

5. What recommendations would you make to improve the mathematics curriculum 
in your school? 




6. What are the key issues regarding mathematics education in your district and 
how will they affect your school? 

7. What has influenced your teaching of mathematics (i.e., coursework in college, a 
high school mathematics teacher, colleagues, teaching experience, the 
collaborative)? 

8. How has the collaborative affected your teaching of mathematics? 

9. What do you think is the main purpose of high school? 

10. How should students be assigned to high school mathematics courses? 
(i.e., interest, ability, age)? 

IK What do you think equity in mathematics education refers to? 
Can schools achieve equity? If so, how? 

Impact of Collaborative 

1. What effect has [insert the name of your collaborative] had on the mathematics 
department in your school? On the department head? Please explain. 

2. In what ways do you view the mathematics curriculum in your school 
differently as a result of the collaborative? 

3. What effect has the collaborative had on your daily teaching? 

4. What changes in your students' attitudes towards mathematics can you attribute 
to your participation in the collaborative? 

5. In what way has your attitude towards your working conditions (i.e., class 
scheduling, release time, department office space, equipment, preparation time, 
cooperative planning) changed as a result of the collaborative? Have there been 
any changes in your working conditions that can be attributed to the 
collaborative? 

6. What are the most significant changes that can be attributed, at least in part, to 
the collaborative? 

7. What effect has [insert the name of your collaborative] had on the way in which 
you perceive your role as a teacher? Please explain. 

8. What impact has the collaborative had on your participation in mathematics 
conferences or in professional organizations? 

9. How has the collaborative helped or influenced your forming relationships with 
other mathematics teachers in "our school. With teachers in other schools? 
With other mathematicians in business/industry? In higher education? 

10. What effect has the collaborative had regarding your involvement in school- 
related decision-making procedures (i.e., textbook selection, curriculum 
decisions, assessment instruments)? 

11. Has your awareness of the current trends in mathematics education nationwide 
increased as a result of the collaborative? Please explain. 
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12, What are the most significant changes that [you feel] can be attributed, at least in 
part, to the collaborative? 

13. What effect has [insert the name of your collaborative] had on the way in which 
you perceive your role as a teacher? Please explain, 

14. What effect has the collaborative had regarding your involvement in school- 
related decision-making procedures (i.e., textbook selection, curriculum 
decisions, assessment instruments)? 

15, Has your awareness of the current trends in mathematics education nationwide 
increased as a result of the collaborative? Please explain. 

Teacher Leadership 

1. What is your perception of a teacher as a leader? 

2, In your own mind, think of teachers you look to as taking on leadership roles in 
your school, in your district, in your community and in the collaborative. 

a. Without indicating their identity, explain why you see them as leaders, 

b. What qualities do they possess that indicate leadership? 
What have they done? What role do they play? 

d. Are they active iu the collaborative? How? 

3, How has the collaborative supported and encouraged teachers to assume leadership 
roles? 

4. Has the collaborative affected your own c^evelopment o^' leadership qualities? If 
so, how? 

Teacher Professionalism 

1. a. What role do mathematics organizations play in improving mathematics 

instruction? 

b. What role should they play? 

c. Are you a member of any professional organizations? (Please List) 

2. a. What impact should mathematics teachers have on determing the basic content 

that is taught in their mathematics courses? 

b. What impact do the mathematics teachers in your school have? 

3. a. What role should mathematics teachers play in the evaluation of mathematics 

teachers? 

b. What role do the mathematics teachers in your school play in regard to the 
evaluation of other mathematics teachers? 

4. Do you think of yourself primarily as a teacher or as a mathematician? Why? 
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APPENDIX D 

Large-scale Surveys 

Secondary Mathematics Teacher Questionnaire: Teacner Background Survey 
Teacher Survey: Survey on Teacher Professionalism 
Teacher Survey III: Survey on Mathematics Conceptions 
Teacher Survey IV: Follow-up Survey on Teacher Professionalism 
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Urban Mathematics Collaborative Documentation Project 
University of Wisconsiu-Madison 



Date 



(month) (day) (year) 



SECONDARY MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please fill in today's date in the upper right hand corner and your 
name, school, city, and state in the spaces provided below. 



School 

City, State 



Answer the questions on both sides of the following pages. 
All responses will be strictly confidential. Only summary 
information will be shared. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 



Name 



(first) 



(last) 
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SECTION A: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



I. Indicate your sex: 



Male . 
Feinale 



(Circle 
i 
2 



cne) 



2« Indicate your ethnic origins 



(Circle 



one) 




White (not of Hispanic origin) • 
Black (not of Hispanic origin) • 

hispaxilc H 

AmericAn Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander . . • 
Other (please specify) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



3. How eld arft you? 



(optional) 



4. How many yeari? have you taught? (Include the current 
year as one full year.; 

5. Hov nany years have you taught each of the following? 
(Include the current year as one full yeax.) 

a. Htitheoiatics 

b. Life sciences 

c. Physical sciences 

d. Earth sciencfiS 

Computet ^ivarteness^ literacy programming 



6« Indicate «/hether you belong to each of the folloving professional 
organizations. 



(Circle "Yes*' or "No" 
for each organization) 



Y>s 



No 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



a» Aseociatlon for Computing Machinery « . • « « • 

b« Aesociation for Educational Data Systems « « . 

c« Mathematical Association of America * 

d. National Council of Teachers of Mathematics • • 

e. School Science and Mathematics Association • • 

f. National Association of Science and 



Mathematics Teachers 

g. Stated-level mathematics education organization. 

h. Local mathematics education organization . • • 



2 
2 
2 
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What is the. highfesft acadenii.c degre . you have earned? 

Circle one: a. No Degree b. Associate c. Bachelor's 

d. Master's e. Specialist or 6-Year Certificate f. Doctorate 

For this degree, please indicate: 

a. Your major: 

b. The Insitution that granted the degree: 



c. The year the degree was completed: 

Check the box that best represents the number of all 'jNDERGRADUATE and 
GRADUATE credit hours (semester or quarter) you have accumulated in each 
of the course areas listed^ 



SEMESTER OR QUARTER 





!tone 


1 

to 
5 


5 

to 
8 


9 
to 
12 


13 
to 
24 


25 
or 

more 


Non< 


1 

to 
6 


7 

to 
12 


13 
to 
18 


19 
to 

'% > 


37 
or 

more 


EDUCATION COURSES; 




















■ '1 






a. Methods of teaching 
Sttcondarv school 
mathenatlcs 






















\ 




b* Inatructlonal uses of 
coDDuters 


























Othttr education 
couraaa 


























MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE COURSES 






















" — 'H 




d. College algebra » 
trlgOQoaettyt 
eleaientary calculus 


























e. Advanced calculus » 
differential 

equations 
geonetry 


























f • Upper division 
probability t 
statistics 














i 












g* Upper division 

abstract algebra » 
linear algebra » 
nuBber theory 






















1—- 


1 


h. Mathematical problem 
solving » applications 
of nathettatics 






















\ 

\ 


1 


1. Foundations 9 history 
or philosophy of 
mathematics 


























J • Computer science 
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9. In what ytar did you last take a 
course for college credit in 

matheaacics (not including cosiputer courses) or ir <;he teaching of 
matheaacics? 



10« vniat type of state teaching certif icatioii do you have? 

Date 

(Circle all that apply) Issued 

a. Regular certification 1 

b. Tenpcrary or emergency certification 2 

c. Other certification 3 

d. Not certified 4 - SKIP TO 

QUESTION 12 



II. In which subject areas do you have specialized state teaching 

certification? Date 

(Circle all that apply) Issued 

a. I do not have specialized certification in any 

particular subject area 1 

b. Matheaatics 2 

c. Science (general) 3 

d. Biology 4 

e. Chemistry 5 

f. Physics 6 ZZZZ 

g. Earth/space science 7 

h. Computer science 8 

i. Other (please specify) . 9 



SECTION B: STAFF DEVELOPMENT 




12. During the last 12 months > what is the total amount of time you have 

spent on staff development in mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. 
(Include attendance at professional meetings, workshops, and conferences, 
but do not Include formal courses either for college credit or CEU^So) 

(Circle one) 

a. None 1 (SKIP TO QUESTION 15) 

b. Less than 0!te day 2 

c. 1*2 days 3 

d. 3-*5 days 4 

e. More than 5 days • • • • • 5 

If you circled None (Number 1) SKIP TO QUESTION 15. 

IP? 



13. Indlc«e« th« sponsors or co-sponsors of thsss Metings» workshops, or 
conferences* 



(Circle all that Apply) 



Tour local school or district 1 

Your state education agency 2 

Private industry 3 

A college or university 4 

A professional association 5 

National Science Foundation 6 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 7 

U. S. Departaent of Energy 8 

U. S. Department of Education 9 

Other 10 

Math collaboratives (please specify) 11 



14. What support have you received for attending these professional 
meetings* workshops, and conferences? 

(Circle til that apply) 



Released time from teaching 1 

Travel 2 

Stipends » . . 3 

None 4 

Other (please specify) ..... 5 



15. On a scsle of 1 to 5> how convenient would you find each of the following 
times for in-service programs? 

(Circle one on each line) 



After school • . . 

Evenings 

Weekends 

Summers 

Teacher work days 



Very 
Convenient 

1 2 3 4" 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



Very 
Inconvenient 

5 
5 
5 
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16. How would you rate each o| the following possible locations for 
In-servlce prograns? 



(Circle one on each line) 
Excellent Good Fair Poor 



At hoM (e.g. , via TV« tele- 

conaunicatlons* or correspondence 

Your school building 

Another location In your district . 
A local business or Industry . . . 

A regional site, accessible to 
teachers froa several districts . 

A college or university 



2 
2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 
3 



4 
4 

4 

4 



17. Think about a specific mathematics topic that you find difficult to 
teach. 

a. What Is the topic? 

b. On a scale of 1 to 5, how useful would each of the following be 
to you In facilitating your teaching of that topic? 

(Circle one on each line) 

Not Extremely 
Useful Useful 

Learning more natheaatlcs 1 2 3 4 5 

Learning oMre about about applications 

of the mathcaatlcs 1 2 3 4 5 

Learning new teaching methods 1 2 3 4 5 

Learning about available 

instructional resources 1 2 3 4 5 

Help in use of computairs 1 2 3 4 3 

More money to buy Instructional 

materials 1 2 3 4 5 

Discussing with other teachers 

what works for them 1 2 3 4 5 

Observing a skilled teacher 

teaching that topic 1 2 3 4 5 

Having time to develop 

instructional materials I 2 3 4 5 

More cla^s time to teach 

the topic 1 2 3 4 5 
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SECTION C: MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTIOM IN YOUR SCHOOL 



18. The following factors may affect Batheaatlcs Instruction In your school 
as a whole. In your opinion, how great a problra is causttd by each of 
the following? 

(Circle one on each line) 



Serious 
Problem 



SoMiwhat 

of a 
Problea 



Not a 
Significant 
Problea 



a. Belief that aatheaatice is 

less iaportant than other 
subjects 

b. Inadequate facilities 

c. Insufficient fund^ for purchasing 

equipaent ano supplies .... 

d. Insufficient nuabers of 

textbooks 

e. Poor quality of instructional 

aaterials 

f. Inadequate access to coaputers . 

g. Lack of student interest in 

aatheaatics 

h. Inadequate student reading 

abilities 

1. Difficulty in aalntaining 

discipline 

J. Not enough tiae to teach 

aatheaatics 

k. Lack of teacher interest in 

aatheaatics 

1. Teachers inadequately prepared 

to teach aatheaatics 

a. Student absences « . 

n. Mainstreaaing of handicapped 

students 

o. "Pull-out" of students; e.g.. 

Chapter 1, learning disabled . 
p. Lack of teacher planning tiae . 
q. Inadequate articulation of 

instruction across grade levels 

r. Class sizes too large 

s. Inadequate diversity of 

aatheaatics electives 

t. Low enrollaents in aatheaatics 

courses 

u. Other (specify) 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 



2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 
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19. Are you currently teaching any courses you are not cert If i teach? 
If yes, vrite in the code for this course. (Refer to the list of code 
nunbers 0n page 14.) 

Code No. 

Yes • • • • 1 Please specify: a. 

No • ... 2 b. 



c. 



20. Are you currently teaching any courses that you do not feel adequately 
qualified to teach? If yes, write In the code for the course. (Refer to 
the list of code nunbers on page 14.) 

Code No. 

Yes . a . • 1 Please specify: a. _____________ 

No .... 2 



c« 



SECTION D: YOUR MATHEMATICS TEACHING 

The remaining questions relate to your natheamtlcs teaching In a particular 
class. If you teach more than one class of mathematics per day, select one 
class for which these questions should be answered* 



21. a. What la the title of this course? 



b. Indicate the code number of this course • _____^______ 

(Refer to the list of code numbers at the end of the questionnaire.) 



22. a. How many studenC;8 are there In this class? 

b. Please indicate the number of students in this class in each 
race/sex category: 

Male Female 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 

Black (not of Hispanic origin) _^ 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Other: 

(Please specify) 



23. What is the duration of this coursa? 



(Circle one) 

Year 1 

Semester 2 

Quarter 3 

Other 4 

(Please specify) 



24. The ability makeup of this class is best described by which of the 

folloving? (Comparison should be with the average student in the grade.) 

(Circle oAe) 

Composed primarily of high ability students .... 1 
Co^>osed primarily of low ability students .... 2 
Composed primarily of average ability students . . 3 
Composed of students of widely differing 

ability levels . 4 



25. On the average, about what percentage of this class's time allocated for 
mathematics instruction is spent in each of the following activities? 



Percent 

a. Daily routines (such as passing out materials) . . . 

b . Interruptions (such as fire drills* school 
announcements, etc.) 

c. Getting students to behave 

d. Instruction 



Total lOOZ 
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26 « Think about your plant for this class for tha entire course. On a scale 
of 0 to 5» how such eaphasls vlll each of the following objectives 
receive? (Circle one on each line.) 



Very 

Mlnlaal Heavy 
None Emphasis Emphasis 



Become Interested In 

mathematics 0 1 2 3 4 5 

b. Know mathematical facts » 

principles » algorithms » 

or procedures 0 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Develop an attitude of 

inquiry 0 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Devi^lop an awareness of 

the Importance of 
mathematics In everyday 

life 0 1 2 3 4 5 

e. Perform computations with 

speed and accuracy 0 1 2 3 4 5 

f • Develop an awareness of 
the Importance of 
mathematics In the basic 

and applied sciences 0 1 2 3 4 5 

g« Develop a systemmtlc 
approach to solving 

problems? 0 1 2 3 4 5 

h. Learn about Che career 

relevance of mathematics 0 1 2 3 4 5 



27. How often do you use each of the follovlng techniques In teaching 

mathematics to this class? If a technique does not apply to your class* 
please circle 1, "Never." 



Less At At 

Than Least Least Just 

Once Once Once About 

a a a 

Never Month Month Week Daily 



a. 




2 


3 


4 


5 


b- 




2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


Student reports or projecte • 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 




2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


Students working at chalkboard 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f . 


Student using computers • • • 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


g- 


Students using calculators • 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


Students using hands-^on* 
manipulative materials • • 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i. 


Students doing seatwork 
assigned from the 


2 


3 


4 


5 


j. 


Students completing 

suppxemencax vorKsnescs • • i 




J 


A 
H 


c 

J 


k. 


Students working in teacher** 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1* 


Students woriuing in peer-*led 


2 


3 


4 


5 


m. 


Student-to-student 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Ti. 


Field trips* excursions • • • 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0. 




2 


3 


4 


5 


p- 


Teacher demonstrations • • • 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






2 


3 


4 


5 


r. 


Homework assignments » • . * 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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. For thtt following equipnent and aaterials, please indicate the 
approxiute nuaber of days each is used in this matheoiatics class during 
the entire course. For those that you do not use* circle either 1, "Not 
needed" or 2, "Needed but not available." 

(Circle one on each line) 



NOT USED 



a. Ganes and puzzles 

b. Handheld calculators 

c. Coaputers or 

coaiputer terminals 

d. Metric aeasurenent 

tools (rulers, 
containers , 
weights, etc.) 



Not 

Needed 



1 

1 



h. Geometric tools 

i. Models and solids 

j. Graph paper 

k. Audio visual 

materials (including 
overhead projector) 



c. Nonmctric measurement 

£. Activity cards or kits 1 

g. Nuaeration and place 
value manipulative 
(rods, blocks, etc.) 1 



1 



Needed 
But Not 
Available 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 



USED 

Less Between More 

Than 10 10 and 50 Than 50 

Days Days Days 



3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



29. a. Art you using onit or more published textbook:^ or programs for 
teaching mathematics to this class? 

(Circle one) 

Yes I (GO TO QUESTIOfi 30) 

No 2 (GO TO QUESTION 29b) 

b. Briefly describe what you are using Instead of a published 
textbook or program. THFU SUP TO QUESTION 32. 



30. Indicate the title, author, publisher, copyright date, and edition of 
the one textbook/program used most often by the students in this class < 

Title: 

Author ; ^ 

Publisher: Copyright Date: 

Edition: 



31. Approximately what percentage of the textbook will you ^^cover^' in this 
coursit? 

(Circle one) 

Less than 25Z 1 

26-40% 2 

41-65X 3 

66-80Z 4 

81-90% 5 

More than 90Z 6 



32. Are computers (microcomputers or mainframe) available for use with this 
class? 

Yes ' 1 (GO TO QUEF^'^'ON 33) 

No 2 (GO TO QUESTION 36) 



33. How many computers are available for student use? 
terminals 



^^^^^^ microcomputers 

ErIc 131 



34. Hcnr do^u your cIm^bb me conputers? (Circle all chat apply) 



a. Teachar dmomttSLtion uaing a computer 1 

Learning; hm to ptograa 2 

Learning matheaM^tice content 3 

d. Drill and practice A 

e« Uaing sismiationa ^ * • * • 5 

f • JJBijag atm^ntnx graphi^D 4.6 

g. itjomn 7 

h. Tea ting md evinluation ^ » • • • 8 

i M Otf^er ••^•••o9o>p««««««»«««<i>9 



35 • On the a\''erage9 hov na:ay minutea per week does a typical student spend 
working with coQputerat 



ninutes/v«ek 



36. Do you encourage students to calculators for the following things In 
this class? 

(Circle one on each line) 

Yes No 

a. Checking ansvers 1 2 

b. Doing conputations «... 1 2 

c. Solving problems I 2 

d. Taking tests I 2 

37. On the average* hov many ainutes of sftatheaatics homework is the typical 
student in this class expecced to conplete each 

^ nlsiutes/day 



PLEASE GO BACK mi CHECK THAT YOU HAVE RESPONDED TO ALL THE 
APPROPRIATE ITEMS, THANK YOU! 
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CODE LIST FOR COURSE TITLES 



SECONDARY OHLY 



MATHEMATICS 



201 Mathematics, grade 7 

202 Matheaatlcs, grade 8 

203 General aatheBatlcs, 

204 General aatheaatlcs, 

205 Business matheaatlcs 

206 Consuaer matheoatics 



grade 9 
grades 10-12 



207 Pre'algebra/introduction to algebra 

208 First-year algebra 

209 Second-year algebra 

210 Geoaietry 

211 Trigonometry 

212 Probability/statistics 

213 Int^ro. computer awareness or literacy 

214 Advanced computer programing 
213 Computer prograiMing 

216 Advanced placement computer science 



217 Remedial mathematics 

218 Advanced senior mathematics, not including calculus 

219 Advanced senior mathematics, including sose 
calculus 

220 Calculus 

221 Advanced placement calculus 



222 Other mathematics 
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UrbAii Collabomtiv* Documentation Project 
University of Wisconsin - Madison 



Date 



(month) (day) 



(year) 



TEACHER SURVEY 

Please fill in today's date in the upper right hand comer and your 
naae, school, city, and state in the spaces provided belov. Then 
indicate your level of participation In Collaborative activities by 
circling the most appropriate response. 



Naae 

(first) (last) 



School 

City, State , .=__„„^ — 

Level of Participation in Collaborative Activities 

Circle One: Never Occasionally Frequently 



Answer the questions on both sides of the following pages. Then return 
the coapleted questionnaire in the envelope provided. Please seal the 
envelope and print your nana on the outside. (Envelopes will not be 
opened until they reach Madison.) 

All responses will be strictly confidential. Only sunmary Information 
will be shared. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN COMPLETING THIS SURVEY. 
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The following questions are an attempt to gather information about the 
impressions of high school math teachers regarding a variety of Issues. Some 
items should be answered in light of the way you personally feel and behave as a 
high school math teacher, while other items ask your perceptions of how math 
teachers in general feel and behave. 

There are five possible responses to each item. If you STRONGLY AGREE with 
the statement, in that it corresponds to your own attitudes or behavior, or to 
your impression of the attitudes or behavior of math teachers in general, circle 
that response. Similarly, if you AGREE, DISAGREE, or STRONGLY DISAGREE with the 
statement, mark the appropriate response. The middle category, NEUTRAL, is 
designed to Indicate that you have no opinion about the statement. Please 
answer all items, making sure that you have circled only ONE response for each 
Item. 



1. I feel out of place meeting with mathematicians from businesses and 
universities. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



2. Math teachers believe in the social benefits of their work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



3. I believe that professional organizations of math teachers should set the 
standards and requirements for teaching mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NET'TRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



4. I don't have the opportunity to exercise my own Judgment in my work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



5. Math teachers regularly read journals and publications about mathematics 
and its applications. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



6. Math ■■"{■bx:r:3 i^elieve parents are In a good position to Judge how well 
m&thet!i?:<.': icd Is taught In their children's schools. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE 



NEUTRAL 



DISAGREr, 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
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7. Matt teachers thin-', that it la mere important to receive continued training 
in mathematics than it is to receive training in effective ways to teach 
and manage mathematics classes. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



8. I think that the importance of teaching high school mathematics is widely 
recognized by others. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



9. Math teachers display dedication to their work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



10. Math teachers think too much control over their work is exercised by people 
who lack mathematical expertise. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



11. In my view, math teachers should have more freedom to collectively make 
decisions about their own work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



12. I Chink of myself first as a teacher, then as a mathematician. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 
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13. I feel that even with professional contacts, it is difficult to maintain 
enthusiasm about teaching mathematics. 

STRONGLY ™LY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

14. I believe I have a high level of competence in the subject matter of all 
high school mathematics courses. 

STRONGLY lll^^Jtll 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



15. I believe that the final decision on the content of mathematics instruction 
should be made by individual math teachers. 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



16. I believe that professional mathematics education organization... at the 
local level should play a vital role in changing school mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



17. I believe that time I spend on continued training in mathematics is well 
spent. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

18. I believe my work as a math teacher is not appreciated by most people. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

19. Decisions I make in my daily work should be subject to review by the chair 
of our mathematics department. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



20. Math teachers believe it is Important to support professioiial mathematics 
education organizations at the local level. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



21. I think that the teaching of mathematics is essential in our society. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



22. Math teachers feel it is Important to have the opportunity to meet with 
business and university mathematicians on an equal level. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 
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23. Math teachers feel that their contribution to society is not recognized by 
business and university mathematicians. 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



24, Jixt,h school math teachers are teachers primarily because they enjoy working 
with young people. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



25. I regularly attend professional meetings and dinners organized by 
professional mathematics education organizations at the local level. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



26. Math teachers believe that any weakening in the teaching of mathematics as 
a profession would be harmful for society. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



27. Math teachers think reforms in school mathematics should evolve from and be 
Implemented through the professional mathematics education organizations. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



28. I think that local professional mathematics education organizations do not 
do much for the average math teacher. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



29. Math teachers in my school are able to judge how well our mathematics 
department is doing. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



30. Math teachers hold their own in discussions with business and university 
mathematicians. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 
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31. High school math teachers consider themselves as teachers more so than as 
mathematicians . 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



32. In practice, math teachers are the ones who determine what Is actually 
taught in the courses they teach. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 
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33. Math teachers believe they have the control that they should have over 
their everyday work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



34. Math teachers feel that the public does not realize the contribution that 
math teachers make to society. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



35. Math teachers feel they have an important contribution to make in 
discussions with business and university mathematicians. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



36. Math teachers chink that they should be evaluated only by other math 
teachers. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



37. Math teachers make decisions about their everyday work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



38. I think district administrators should have the final responsibility for 
what is taught in school mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



39* I teach because I enjoy mathematics. 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



40. Math teachers are the most appropriate people to make decisions about 
methods of Instruction. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



41. I believe that because of the degree of specialized knowledge required In 
teaching mathematics, only math teachers are competent to Judge how well 
other math teachers do their work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGR?E AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



42. I would stay in the teaching of mathematics even If my salary were reduced. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



43. I make my own decisions In regard to my everyday work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



Please go back and check that you have 
circled a response for each Item. 

THANK YOU. 
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Urban Mathematics Collaborative Documentation Project 
University of Wisconsin- -Madison 



Date 

(month) (day) (year) 



Teacher Survey 111 



Please fill in today's date in the upper right hand corner ot .his booklet and your name, school, 
city, and state in the spaces provided below. 



Name. 



(first) Cast) 
School 



City, State_ . 

Mathematics Courses 
You Teach Currently^. 



Grade Level. 



Please circle the letter which jest describes your level of participation in your collaborative: 



A. Frequent 

B. Occasional 

C. Never 



This survey contains 65 statements designed to gather information about your opinions regarding 
five areas of mathematics: 



i. Your Conceptions of Mathematics 

11. Your Conceptions of Mathematics Teaching 

III. Your Conceptions of Recommended Changes in Mathematics Curriculum 

IV. Your Conceptions of Mathematics Education 
V. Your Conceptions of Schooling 



Please read each statement carefully, but do not spend too much time on any one item. 
Remember, there are no right or wrong answers. All responses will be strictly confidential. Only 
summary information will be shared. 



Thank you for your participation in completing this survey. 
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Conceptions of Mathematics 



The statements listed below portray a variety of viewpoints as to the nature of mathematics. 
Please rate each statement on a S-point scale» according to how strongly you agree that each 
statement reflects mu. own concept of mathematics. (The number 5 indicates that you strongly 
agree with the statement and the number 1 indicates that you strongly disagree with the statement. 
A rating of 3 indicates that you are undecided whether the statement reflects your concept of 
mathematics.) 

Agree Disagree 
Strongly Neutral Strongly 

1. Mathematics is a process in which abstract ideas 

are applied to solve real- world problems. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Mathematics is a language, with its own 
precise meaning and grammar, used to represent 

and communicate ideas. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Mathematics is a collection of concepts 

and skills used to obtain answers to problems. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Mathematics is thinking in a logical, 
scientific, inquisitive manner and is used to 

develop understanding. 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Mathematics is facts, skills, rules and concepts 
learned in some sequence and applied in work 

and future stuCy. 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Mathematics is an interconnected logical 
system, is dynamic, and changes as new problem- 
solving situations arise. It is formed by 

thinking about actions and experiences. 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Please write in the spaces below the numbers of the 6 above statements, in the order that 
they reflect your belief of what mathematics is. 



Most „ Least 

Reflective Reflective 

8. Please feel free to comment on any important aspect, not mentioned above, that reflects 
vQur concept of mathematics. 



ERIC 
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Conceptions of Mathematics Teaching 



The following statements are sometimes cited as important goals for teaching mathematics in 
schools. Please rate each goal on the 5-point scale as to its importance to xaui teaching of 
mathematics. (The number 5 indicates that the goal is very important tojgmi teaching, and the 
number I indicates that the goal is very unimportant to your teaching. The number 3 indicates 
that you are undecided as to the goaPs importance to your teaching.) 
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Very Very 
Important Neutral Unimportant 



9. To enable students to master a hierarchy of 

concepts and skills and to use these in solving ^ ^ -» i 

problems. 5 4 3 2 1 

10. To provide experiences for students to know 
mathematics as originating in real-worHd 
situations and to have the power of using a 
small set of symbols to represent and solve a 

wide range of problems. 5 4 3 2 1 

11. To enable students to use mathematical 
procedures to solve problems and mathematical 
concepts to model both abstract and real- world 

situations. 5 4 3 2 1 

12. To provide students with complete underotanding 
of the meaning(s) of mathematical concepts and 
enable them to communicate ideas using correct 

mathematical symbols, rules and reasoning. 5 4 3 2 1 

13. To prepare students for work and future study 

by having them master a sequence of facts, a i i \ 

paper-and-pencil skills, rules and concepts. S 4 3 ^ . 

14. To enable students to use mathematics to explore 
situations in an inquisitive manner, and to offer 
and test hypotheses by logical reasoning, for the 

purpose of developing a more complete ^ i -> i 

understanding of the situation. 5 4 3 2 1 

15 Please write in the spaces below the numbers of the 6 above statements. In the order that 
they reflect your belief of what the important goals for teaching mathematics are. 
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16. Please feel free to comment on any important aspect, not mentioned above, that reflects 
your concept of mathematics teaching. 
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Conceptions of Recommended Change 



Some recent recommendations for high school mathematics are listed below. Please i<^ad each 
recommendation and rate it in terms of its importance to vour mathematics curriculum. (The number 
5 indicates that the recommendation is very important to your curriculum and the number 1 indicates 
that the recommendation is very unimportant to your curriculum. A rating of 3 indicates that you 
are undecided as to the recommendation's importance.) 

Very Very 
Important Neutral Unimpoitant 

17. Calculators and computers should be introduced 
into mathematics courses to enhance 
understanding and problem solving^ and to take 
the drudgery out of computations. Presentation 
of topics needs to be revised based on fresh 

approaches possible with new technologies. S 4 3 2 1 

18. Traditional high school mathematics courses 
need to be integrated and unified to show • 
interrelationships across topics and 

applications. 5 4 3 2 1 

19. Alternative mathematics courses should be 
available for students who are planning not to 
go ta college or who are planning Qfit to take 

a college major with high mathematics content. 5 4 3 2 1 

20. More emphasis should be given to simple 
mental computation, estimation and 
approximation, and less to practicing lengthy 

paper and pencil calculation. 5 4 3 2 1 

21. More topics and techniques from discrete 
irathematics, statistics and probability should 

be introduced into the high school curriculum. 5 4 3 2 1 

22. Mathematical modeling and problem-*solving 
should be incorporated as a central feature 
in high school mathematics, and should be 
integrated into other parts of school 

curricula (such as science and social studies). 5 4 3 2 1 

23. Pre-*service and in<*service teacher education 
programjs need to be developed that train 
teachers in individual and small-group teaching, 

the lis^ of technology, and research. 5 4 3 2 1 

24. Schools must adopt differential staffing patterns 
and career laddera for math? inatics teachers by 
appointing master teachers to develop, coordinate 

and supervise new programs. 5 4 3 2 1 



Very Very 
Important Neutral Unimportant 

25. Mathematics teachers should be encouraged to 
become members of professional mathematical 
societies and to attend regional and national 

meetings. 5 4 3 2 1 

26. A core mathematics program should provide 
optional tracks and electives, and the 
opportunity for every student through Grade 

10 to prepare for college entry. 5 4 3 2 1 

27. A state-level prognostic test in mathematics 
should be administered to all students in Grade 9 
or 10 to determine if they are ready to pursue 
further math-related work or study, or if they 
are in need of remediation or course changes. 
Results of such tests would not be availabUi for 
the purpose of college admission or to evaluate 

teachers. 5 4 3 2 1 

28. Increased funding should be made available for 
the development of improved, appropriate 
materials, diagnostic techniques and teaching 

strategies for remedial programs. 5 4 3 2 1 

29. Strong efforts musi be made to increase the 
awareness of the importance of mathematics 
among all membera of the community, especially 

among parents of school age children. 5 4 3 2 1 

30. A core mathematics program should be 
established which requires all students to study 

mathematics through Grade 11. 5 4 3 2 1 

31. Special efforts should be made to identify 
mathematically talented students, especially 
minorities and women, and to encourage them to 
pursue careers in mathematics, science and 

mathematics education. 5 4 3 2 1 

32. Parents should have the option of sending their 

children to the public school of their choice. 5 4 3 2 1 

33. Please feel free to comment on any important aspect, not mentioned above, that you would 
recommend as a change in your mathematics curriculum. 
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Coviceptions of r4atheroatics Education 



Below are listed staatements pertaining to some issues and problems that mathematics teachers face 
with varying degrees of regularity. Please read each item carefully and rate it on the 5- point scale 
provided* to the extent that you agree with it. (On this scale, the number 5 indicates that you Sigree 
strongly with the item. The number 1 indicates that you disagree jjifiaill- The number 3 indicates 
that your feelings are neutral towards the item.) 



34. Mathematics teachers' primary responsibility 
is keeping order, keeping students busy and 
productive in the classroom, and covering 
ail the material. 

35. Calculators '<md computers can facilitate the 
learning of mathematics. Hands-on experience 
with changing technology should be incorporated 
as an integral part of mathematics instruction. 

36. Special applications, real-world problems and 
extra-curricular activities must be tailored to 
the needs and abilities of each student to help 
them excel. 

37. Mathematics teachers must teach students to 
communicate using conventional mathematical 
signs, symbols and vocabulary. 

38. Mathen:!atical analysis, interpretation and 
inquiry should be taught concurrently with 
the basic skills. Students must be taught 
to use mathematics to gain understanding 
of a variety of phenomena. 

39. Mathematics teachen have the responsibility to 
teach the requisite skills for subsequent 
courses. 

40. Mathematical skills and rules should not be 
taught in isolation. Mathematics needs to be 
discovered by students through applied 
problem-solving. 

41. Mathematics teachers sometimes have to sacrifice 
the broader aims of the course in order to spend 
more time bringing the entire class up to a 
minimum competency level. 

42. Mathematics teachers should demand strict 
adherence to methods and notations used in class. 



Agree 
Strongly 



Neutral 



Disagree 
Strongly 
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43. It iS. difficult to obtain objective evidence of 
studftnt mathematics achievement. The process 
of learnisii mathematics is unique to the 
mdividual, and does not lend itself readily to 
standardized evaluation. 

44. It is good for students to see mathematics 
teachm make mistakes. It helps thf.m 
understand that making their own mistakes 

is part of the science of mathematical thinking. 

45. Mathematics is an enjoyable discipline. 

46. Mathematics teachen have the responsibility 
to teach the requisite skills for future 
employment. 

47. The results of standardized tests greatly 
infiuence what mathematics is taught. 

48. AU students should be required to pass ^ 
mirizmum competency test in mathematics to 
graduate from high school. 

49. The greatest inHuence on my teaching of 
mathematics was my high school mathematics 

teachers).. 

50. The greatest influence on my teaching of 
mathematics was my coursework in college 
and/'^r teacher education. 

51. The greatest influence on my teaching of 
mathematics has been my colleagues who are 
teachers. 

52. I enjoy teaching mathematics. 



Agree 
Strongly 



5 
5 



5 
5 



4 
4 



4 

4 



Neutral 



3 
3 



3 
3 



2 
2 



2 
2 



Disagree 
Strongly 



53. PJease feel free to comment on any important aspect, not mentioned above, that you would 
recommend as a change in your mathematics curriculum. 



I 
j 
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Conceptions of Schooling 



The following iiems are concerned with xfiju conceptions about the purpose, functions and goals of 
schools in our soci«»ry. Please read each item carefully and rate it according to the priority ^ would 
assign it as it relates to what you see as the overall purpose of schooling, (a 5 indicates that you would 
assign a very high pr.'ority to the item and a 1 indicates fhat you would assign a very low priority to 
the item. A rating of 3 indicates that you are undecided where you would assign the item.) 



54. Schools should provide an opportunity for 
children to pursue their own talents, 
interests and creative abilities. 



Very High Very Low 

Priority Neutral Priority 



55. School curricula should function to preserve the 
traditions of society and the stability of our 
social institutions. Schools should be accountable 
to their local community as to how they are 
achieving these aims. 

56. Schoob should group students according to 
similar needs, interests and abilities, 
rather than according to age. 

57. A major role of schools is to transmit the 
knowledge and skills associated with different 
branches of learning. 

58. Schools must be innovative to ensure that we 
maintain a dynamic and expanding society. 

59. Schools must offset inequalities by providing 
special opportunities to disadvantaged students. 

60. Schools should be seen by students as places 
where they may find personal fulfillment, 

gain satisfaction from achieving their individual 
needs, and develop confidence in finding future 
direction. 



5 
5 

5 



4 



2 
2 



61. To make an easy transition from school to the 
work place, schoob should be places where 
students develop proper work values and learn 
to adapt to large groups, and where rewards are 
seen as both immediate (grades) and future 
(promise of employment). 

62. Competition is an important component of 
schooling, both to motivate learning and as 
preparation for adult life. 



3 2 



3 2 
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Very High Very Low 

63. Schools must train students to learn and apply 
rules, follow instructions, absorb facts and 
memorize detail. 

64. Society must decide which yean of a child's 
life shall be spent in formal learning, teachers 
must be responsible for determining the 
appropriate time to allocate materials, and 
students must learn to use their study time 
effectively. 

65. Schools exist to develop students* abilities 
to think, solve problems and make decisions 
by means of thorough training in academic 
disciplines. 

66. Schools must allocat.t^ resources equally among 
all students, regardless of social, ethnic or 
other personal background. 

67. Schools should be places that children feel are 
safe havens from the streets. Children must 
feel comfortable with teachers, administration 
and other students. S 4 3 2 1 

68. Schools should be for students who want to 
learn and who are willing to work, and not a 
social agency for attending to all the needs 

of school-age children. S 4 3 2 1 

69. Please feel free to comment on any important issue or problem, not ipentioned above, that you 
feel pertains to the purpose, functions and goals of schools in our ^uciety. 



lis 
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Priority Neutral Priority 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



UMC Documentatioift Project Date_ ^ _-. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison (month) (day) (year) 



TEACHER SURVEY IV 

?lease fiU in today's date in the upper right hand comer. In the spaces provided b«low, write 
your name, school, city, state, courses now teaching, and the grade level(s) of the students, 
mn inScite yourlevel of participation in the collaborative by circlmg how often you 
participate in coilabprative activities. 



Name 



(flrst^ ■ HiitT 



School 



City, State. 



Title nf CQUf jtw/^^ rurrentlv Teaching Qra^C LevcKa) 



Level of Participation in the collaborative: 

Circle One: Never Occasionally Frequently 

Answer U»e questions on both sides of the following pages. Then return the completed 
quMtiomiaire to Uie desigmited person in U»e envelope provided. Please seal the envelope and 
print your njane on U»e outside. (The envelope will not be opened until it reaches the UMC 
Documentation Project at the University of Wisconsin.) 

AU responses will be strictly confidential. Only summary information will be shared. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN COMPLETING THIS SURVEY. 



erIc I''" 



InatmctiioM 



The following questions are designed to gather information about the impressions of high 
school mathematics teachers regarding it variety of issues. Some items should be answered in 
light of the wa> < i oersonallv feel and behave as a high school mathematics teacher, while 
other items ask your perceptions of how mathematics toachera in general feel and behave. 

There are five possible responses to each item. If you STRONGLY AGREE with the 
statement, in that it corresponds to your own attitudes or behavior, or to your impression of 
the attitudes or behavior of mathematics teachers in general, circle that response. Similarly, if 
you AGREE» DISAGREE, or STRONGLY DISAGREE with Uie statement, mark the 
appropriate response. The middle category, NEUTRAL, is designed to indicate that you have 
no opinion about the statement. Please answer all items, making sure that you have circled 
only ONE response for each item. 
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circle the most approprUtc respoasc. 

1. I feel out of place meeting with mathematicians from businesses and universities. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



2. Mathematics te&chers believe in the social benefits of their work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

3. I believe that professional organizations of mathematics teachers should set the 
standards and requirements for teaching mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DSAGREE 



4. I don't have the opportunity to exercise my own judgement in my work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AG^EE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

5. Mathematics teachers regularly read journals and publications about mathematics 
and its applications. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

6. The collaborative has helped me to develop leadership qualities. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

7. Mathematics teachers believe parents are in a good position to judge how well 
mathematics is taught in their children's schools. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

8. Mathematics teachers think thf»t it =s more important to receive continued training 
in mathematics than it is to rcceiv ; training in effective ways to teach and 
manage mathematics classes. 

STRONGLY ^.c.^oT^r: ^f?r^vv 

AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



(Please turn the page.) 
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9. Mathematics tsachers have a major responsibility to ensure that all students 
have equal opportunity to learn mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



10. I think that the importance of teaching high school mathematics is widely 
recognized by others. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



U. Mathematics teachers display dedication to their work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



12. Mathematics teachers think too much control over their work is exercised by people 
who lack mathematical expertise. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREi NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



13. The colU\borative has raised my awareness of equity issues concerning school 
mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



14. In my view, mathematics teachers should have more freedom to collectively make 
decisions about their own work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



15. I think of myself first as a teacher, then as a mathematician. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

16. The collaborative has enhanced the professional lives of mathematics teachers. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 
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17. I feel that even with professional contacts, it is difficult to maintain 
enthusiasm about teaching mathematics. 



^ONGLY STRONGLY 
;\GREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

18. I believe I have a high level of competence in the subject matter of all high 
school mathematics courses. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



19. I believe that the final decision on the content of mathematics instruction 
should be made by individual mathematics teachers. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

20. I believe that professional mathematics education organizations at the local 
level should play a vital role in changing school mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



21. I believe that time I spend on continued training in mathematics is well spent. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



22. I believe my work as a mathematics teacher is not appreciated by most people. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

23. Decisions I make in my daily work should be subject to review by the chair 
of our mathematics department. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

24. Mathematics teachers believe it is important to support professional mathematics 
education organizations at the local level. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



(Please turn the page.) 
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25. 1 think that the teaching of mathematics is essential in our soc'ety. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



26. The collaborative has contributed to teachers assuming leadership roles. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



27. Mathematics teachers feel it is important to have the opportunity to meet with 
business and university mathematicians on an equal level. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

28. Mathematics teachers feel that their contribution to society is not recognized by 
business and university mathematicians. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



29. Mathematics teachers are teachers primarily because they enjoy working with young 
people. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



30. I regularly attend professional meetings and dinners organized by professional 
mathematics education organizations at the local level. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



31. Mathen\a»ics teachers believe that any weakening in the teaching of mathematics as a 
profession would be harmful for society. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

32. Mathematics teachers think reforms in school mathematics should evolve from and be 
implemented through the professional mathematics education organizations. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



If);: 



33. I think tbat local professional mathematics education orga^ nations do not do 
much for the average mathematics teacher. 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

34, Mathematics teachers in my school are able to judge how well our mathematics 
department is doing. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



35. Mathematics teachers hold their own in discussions with business and university 
mathematicians. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



36. Mathematics teachers consider themselves as teachers more so than as mathematicians. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

31. In practice, mathematics teachers are the ones who determine what is actually taught 
in the courses they teach. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

38. Mathematics teachers believe they have the control that they should have over their 
everyday work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

39. Mathematics teachers feel that the public docs not realize the contribution that 
mathematics teachers make to society. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



40, Mathematics teachers feel they have an important contribution to make in discussions 
with business and university mathematicians. 

STRONG' Y STRONGLY 
AGREE ' AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



(Please turn the page.) 
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41. Mathematics teachers think that they should be evaluated only by other mathematics 
teachers. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



42. Mathematics teachers make decisions about their everyday work. 

5Sme^^^ agree neutral disagree D^AGREE 



43. I think district administrators should have the final responsibility for what 
is taught in school mathematic s. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



44. I teach because I enjoy mathematics. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



45. Mathematics teachera are the most appropriate people to make decisions about methods 
of mathematics instruction. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 



46. I believe that because of the degree of specialized knowledge required in 
teaching mathematics, only mathematics teachers are competent to judge how well 
other mathematics teachers do their work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

47. I would stay in the teaching of mathemfadcs even if my salary were reduced. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

48. The collaborative has expanded my notion of what it means to be a mathematics 
teacher. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

49. I make ray own decisions in regard to my everyday work. 

STRONGLY STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 

Please look at each page to check that 
you have circled a response for each item. 

1 r^-^ 



THANK. YOU! 



This is the final written survey that you will be asked lo complete for tl e UMC 
Documentation Project. We greatly appreciate your time and effort in helping us gather the 
necessary infci^tion to document the development of the Urban Mathematics Collaborative 
Project The information that you have shared with us will not only help us to better 
understand the UMC Project, but wUl assist others in their efforts to document similar projects 
in the future. 
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Ford Foundation UMC Documentation 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 

1025 West Johnson Stwct, Madison, WI 53706 (608) 2634282 



June 1990 



DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY 1989-90 

Please provide the following information for the 



PART I Qeneral 

1. Population of metropolitan area served by the school district in 1989-«X) 

2. Name of iSuperintendent 

3. Number of years in position 

4. Number of members on th< ^;:hool board 



PART II District Budget finfonnatlon 

1. Total district expenditures for the 1989-90 school year 

2. Projected district budget for the 1990-91 school year 

3. Percent of district budget funding from following sources: a) Federal % 

b) State_ % 

c) Local_ % 

d) Other % 



PART 111 School Composition 

1. Number of schools in the district 

2. Breakdown: 



No. Senior High Schools (Grade range 

No. _______ Junior High Schools (Grade range 

No. Middle Schools (Grade range 

No. Elementary ScUools (Grade iange 

No. Magnet or special design (Grade range 

No. Other (please specify) 



3. What percentage of students in your district 

attended private/parochial schools in 1989-90? 
Has this percentage increased/ decreased since 1988-89? 
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PART IV Teacher Profll^ (Please provide frequency and percentage when available.) 
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High 

School 

M/F 



Junior 

High 

M/F 



1. Number of teachers 

2. Etl\nicity (all teachers): 

White (Number) 

(Percent) 
Black (Number) 

(Percent) 
Spanish-Hispanic origin 
(Number) 

(Percent) 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
(Number) 

(Percent) 
Indian (American) 

(Number) 

(Percent) 
Other (Number) 

(Percent) 



_% 



3. Number of teachers who 

teach mathematics _ 

4. Ethnicity (teachers of mathematics): 
White (Number) _ 

(Percent) _ 
Black (Number) _ 

(Percent) _ 
Spanish-Hispanic origin 

(Number) _ 

(Percent) _ 
Asian or Pacific Islander 

(Number) _ 

(Percent) _ 
Indian (American) 

(Number) _ 

(Percent) 
Other (Number) 

(Percent) 



% 



% 



% 
,% 



% 



% 
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Middle 
School 
M/F 



Elementary 

School 

M/F 



TOTAL 
M/F 



% 
% 



_% 



_% 



% 



% 



Font Foundation UMC Demographic Survey 



5. Salary: 

a. What was the salary minimum in 1989-90 for teachers? 
What was the degree/certification requiresinent for this salary? 



b. What was the salary maximum in 1989-90 for teachers? 
What was the degree/certification requirement for this salary? 

c. What was the average teacher salary in 1989-90? 



d. What was the average mathematics teacher salary in 1989-90? 



e. How many mathematics teachers have tenure: 



High School _ 

Junior High 

Middle School 



f. How many paid in-service days per teacher were there during 
the 1989-90 school year? (If this varies by subject area, please 
specify for mathematics teachers.) 



High School _ 

Junior High 

Middle School 
Elementary 



g. What are the number of days of the 1989-90 
school year for teachers? 



days 



6. Contract Negotiations: 

a. What was the status of teacher contract/negotiations during 1989-90? 



b. When was the current contract approved? ^ Month/ Year 

c. What period of time does the current contract cover? From to 

mo/yr mo/yr 

d. What is the name of the teachers' union? . 



e. What percentage of teachers are members? 

f. Which organization does the bargaining for the district teachers? 
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PART V Student InfomiaUoii 

1. What is the pupil:teacher ratio?. 



High 

School 

M/F 

2. Number of students 

3. Ethnicity: 

White (Number) 

(Percent) % 

Black (Number) 

(Percent) % 

Spanish-Hispanic origin 

(Number) 

(Percent) % 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

(Number) 

(Percent) % 

Indian (American) 

(Number) 

(Percent) ^ 

Other (Number) , 

(Percent) . % 

4. Number of students who have 
English as a second language 

5. Number of students whose fa'jtille& 
receive AFDC , 

6. Number of students in govemment- 
hjnded lunch program 

7. What is the student dropout rate 

How is it computed 



Junior 

High 

M/F 



% 



.High School _ 

Junior High 

Middle School. 
Elementary 



Middle Elementary 

School School TOTAL 

M/F M/F M/F 



% 



% 



% 



% 



8. How many high school students were enrolled 
in mathematics; courses during 1988^9? 



(Number) 
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Fotd Foundation UMC Demographic Survey 



9. What are the mathematics requirements for high school graduation? 



10. What percentage of the students go on to postsecondary education? % 

11. Please list the mean score or percentile for the most Important test administea strict-wide in 

grades 9-12, during 1989-90. (If the scores from 1989-90 are not available, please list scores from 
1988-89.) 



Circle Name of Test: CAT SAT ACT CTBS Other 

Date Adr,iinistered Mo- "^f-. 

Grade Level Verbal QuanUulive Overall 



Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 



12. If a second test was administered district-wide in grades 9-12, please report the results below. 
Circle Name of Test: CAT SAT ACT CTBS Other 



Date Administered Mo. 



Yr. 



Grade Level Verbal QuanUUtive OveraU 



Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 



Please return the completed survey In the envelope 
provided to: 

Dr. norman Webb 

UNC Documentation Project 

WIsccnsIn Center for Education Research 

1025 W. Johnson Street 

Madison, Wl 53706 
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END 



U.S. Dept. of Education 

Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) 
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August 9, 1992 
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